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THE BOSTON POLICE STRIKE OF igig 


RicHarp L. Lrons 


T a quarter to six on the afternoon of Tuesday, September 
9, 1919, most of the patrolmen of the Boston police force 
turned in their badges, put on their civilian clothes, and 
sauntered out of station-houses all over the city. The police 
were on strike, and Boston was Icft almost completely unpro- 
tected. There followed a week of such violent and dramatic 
action as Boston had not experienced since the days of the 
Revolution. When the storm had passed it was found that 
nearly a whole police force had been fired. Some time later it 
was known that a President had been born. 

The basic issue was the right of the police to form a labor 
union in affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 
Should a body of workers be denied the privilege of organizing 
a union because of the peculiar nature of their occupation? Do 
police officers have the same right as industrial employees to 
improve their bargaining power? In short, should any group of 
workers be able to engage in an activity which endangers the 
public safety? 

This was the problem that confronted Boston in 1919. The 
strike was crushed, but the issue was not settled. It remains 
unsettled to this day. Not since 1919 has it appeared in the 
form of a police strike, but by the middle of the twentieth 
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century many had come to consider a stoppage of work in the 
coal mines or on the railroads as much a strike against the pub- 
lic safety as was the walkout of the Boston police. 

The immediate cause of the strike was the refusal of the 
Boston Police Commissioner to recognize the union which the 
police had formed on August 15, 1919, as a federal union in the 
American Federation of Labor. When Commissioner Edwin 
Upton Curtis suspended nineteen patrolmen on September 8 
for joining this union, the large majority of the force struck 
the next day. Behind this demand for recognition of their 
union, however, lay the reasons which had prompted the po- 
lice to organize and for which, fundamentally, they were strik- 
ing. The grievances were the familiar ones of wages, hours, 
and conditions of work. Though problems of long standing, 
they had been intensified by a period of inflation and economic 
unrest which characterized the period during and following 
the First World War. 

When the police formed their union, the salary of a patrol- 
man during his first year was $1,100, with annual increases_of 
$100 to a maximum of $1,600." Even this was not net income, 
however, for each man provided his own uniform and equip- 
ment, involving an initial expense of $207 and replacements 
when needed. This pay level had been reached in May, 1919, 
when the City of Boston had authorized a $200 increase for all 
patrolmen. This rise of 14 to 22 per cent was the only one the 
police had received since 1913, though the cost of living had 
risen by nearly 86 per cent.* For these wages the policemen 
worked an average of about 87 hours a week. Those on day duty 
worked 75 hours; those on night duty, 87; those on wagon 
duty, 98. Thus a patrolman might expect to advance from an 
average hourly wage rate of 24 cents during his first year to one 
of 35 cents after five years’ experience. 

Another grievance concerned conditions in the station- 
houses where the men lived while on duty. An investigation in 


1 The Boston Evening Transcript, September 7, 1919. 
2 Mark Sullivan, Our Times: The Twenties (N. Y., 1935), V1, 155- 
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1909 had revealed unsanitary surroundings, but no action was 
taken during the next ten years. The reason given was that the 
city could not afford to make the desired improvements.* The 
situation was bad enough to produce the complaint that ver- 
min ate the leather off the old English-type helmets, and wives 
of policemen complained that their husbands brought home 
cockroaches in their clothes. Not only were the station houses 
dirty and decrepit; they were also too small. Though the police 
force had increased as the population grew, not so the living 
quarters. In 1919 Station iiouse No. 2 contained only one bath 
tub and four toilets for one hundred and thirty-five men. It 
was reputedly often necessary for two men to share the same 
bed and locker.* 

Other issues, less fundamental perhaps but equally aggra- 
vating, kept the men constantly stirred up. It was alleged that 
superior officers took undue advantage of their positions in the 
police hierarchy. Patrolmen complained they were used as er- 
rand boys to fetch the captain's lunch or to deliver unpaid tax 
bills. Such practices were humiliating to men who were desig- 
nated “‘police officers.” The fact that the Commissioner was 
not strictly bound by the Civil Service lists, but could promote 
any man of his choosing who had passed the examination, was 
particularly galling. A patrolman could conceivably rank at 
the top of the eligible list and stay there for ever if not person- 
ally acceptable to the Commissioner. 

Since these problems of pay, hours, living conditions, and 
petty tyranny had long been present, why did the police pick 
the summer of 1919 to organize and strike? To answer this 
question it is necessary to examine the general economic back- 
ground. 

The First World War brought a boom to New England. 
Munitions manufacture was centered there, and shipyards all! 

8 David Ziskind, One Thousand Strikes of Government Employees (N. Y., 
as te Herald, September g, 1919. A statement made by John F. Mc- 


Innes concerning the discussion in which he had been engaged with the Com- 
mittee of Thirty-Four. 
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along the coast worked night and day. Large numbers of un- 
skilled workers were attracted to the vicinity of Boston by 
wages which, with generous overtime rates, often reached $100 
a week. The inevitable result of the sudden jump of produc- 
tion and wages there and all over the country was an astro- 
nomical rise in living costs. For the police this rise was super- 
imposed upon a fixed income which was low even by pre-war 
standards. Their unhappy lot was continually emphasized as 
the officers came in contact with flush factory workers throng- 
ing the city! * 

Organized labor throughout the country took advantage of 
the wartime prosperity and of a friendly federal administra- 
tion to increase its numbers by 60 per cent during the four 
years. Union membership leaped from 2,582,600 in 1915 to 
4,125,000 by the start of 1919.° At the close of the war the 
power and prestige of the American labor movement, and 
particularly of the A. F. of L., had reached a new high. In 1919, 
as the restraints of patriotism faded and the aid of the War 
Labor Board was withdrawn, labor sought to make capital of 
these gains and to catch up with the rapidly rising costs of liv- 
ing. An epidemic of strikes broke out across the land such as 
had never been seen before. Thirty-five thousand ladies’ gar- 
ment workers struck on January 21. All employees of Public 
Railway Companies connecting 141 cities and towns in New 
Jersey went out on strike on March 12. A general tie-up of the 
nation’s railroads was averted in April only after the federal 
government authorized a $65,000,000 increase in pay. By mid- 
summer strikes appeared imminent in the coal and steel in- 
dustries.’ The operators of the Boston Elevated Railway struck 
for higher wages on August 1; their success was due, at least in 
part, to the sympathetic efforts of Governor Calvin Coolidge.* 
The total of 3,630 strikes called in 1919 involved 4,160,348 

5 William Allen White, A Puritan in Babylon (N. Y., 1938), 145- 

® Harry A. Millis and Royal E. Montgomery, Organized Labor (William H. 
Spencer, ed., The Economics of Labor, mi, N. Y., 1945), 132- 


7 Sullivan, Our Ti-nes: The Twenties, vi, 156. 
8 Calvin Coolidge, The Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge (N. Y., 1929), 126. 
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men.* Labor’s ranks were increased by 922,600 recruits during 
the year.’® 

The significance of these events was not lost upon the Bos- 
ton police. The Boston Social Club, an organization formed 
within the force in 1906 to give the men a bargaining agency, 
had proved ineffective. Commissioner Curtis, who refused to 
deal with it, set up instead a grievance committee. Though the 
patrolmen were to elect representatives to this committee, the 
votes were counted by high-ranking officers and there were 
charges that the ballot boxes had been stuffed." At any rate, the 
grievance committee asked for little and got less. When the 
American Federation of Labor at its June convention in At- 
lantic City, reversing its policy, announced that henceforth it 
would grant charters to police unions, the Boston police 
jumped at the chance. The members of the Boston Social Club 
made formal application on August 10; it was granted the next 
day. By that time the police of thirty-seven other large cities 
had taken advantage of the opportunity to form similar organ- 
izations.” 

When a group of city employees threaten to revolt, it might 
be expected that the Mayor would be the logical authority to 
deal with the situation. Such, however, was not the procedure 
in Boston. The Police Commissioner occupied a peculiar posi- 
tion in the city government. Although a state law passed in 
1906 provided that he be appointed by the Governor, he was 
as free from state control as was any member of the judiciary. 
The Mayor of Boston had no control over his appointment, his 
actions, or his removal. The Mayor and his Council, however, 
did have one important check on the Commissioner: they held 
the power of the purse. Without their approval neither the 
pay nor the size of the police force could be altered. 

For the best results, then, it was necessary that Mayor and 


® Millis and Montgomery, Organized Labor, 144. 

10 Millis and Montgomery, Organized Labor, 132. 

11 Ziskind, One Thousand Strikes, 40. 

12 Claude M. Fuess, Calvin Coolidge, the Man from Vermont (N. Y., 1940), 206- 
207. 

18 Fuess, Coolidge, 205. 
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Commissioner work together. If they did not, the act of 1906, 
which was designed to increase efficiency, would backfire. Bos- 
ton, however, was traditionally Democratic; and Massachusetts 
usually sent a Republican to the State House. The Mayor in 
1919 was Andrew J. Peters, a “Good Government’’ Democrat; 
the Police Commissioner, Edwin U. Curtis, was a rock-ribbed 
Republican. These two played the most important rdles in the 
events leading up to, and during, the strike. On the third day 
of the disturbance Governor Coolidge plunged into the fray. 
What sort of men were these three? 

Edwin Upton Curtis, appointed Police Commissioner in 
December, 1918, had had a political experience including a 
term as Boston’s youngest mayor a generation earlier, and 
further service as Collector of the Port of Boston.'* Now fifty- 
eight years of age, Curtis personified the Boston Brahmin in 
politics. He had inherited wealth, Republicanism, and ‘‘a pro- 
found faith in the divine right of the propertied classes ulti- 
mately to rule.” ** To this inheritance the Commissioner added 
traits of extreme efficiency, courage, honesty, and stubborn- 
ness. A fine type of public servant in ordinary circumstances, he 
was scarcely the ideal person to deal with an aroused Irish 
police force. His judgment of human behavior outside his own 
class seems to have been poor; and until the strike he clung 
steadfastly to the belief that most of the police would remain 
loyal.** Reporting to the Governor at the end of 1919, Curtis 
included two letters from representatives of the police thank- 
ing him for aid in solving some of their grievances.’ He 
reasoned that since he had proved successful in these instances 
the police should be satisfied. 

Mayor Peters had been graduated from Harvard in 1895, 
the same year in which Calvin Coolidge received his degree 
from Ambherst, and thirteen years after Curtis's graduation 


14 Fuess, Coolidge, 204. 

15 White, A Puritan in Babylon, 152. 

16 White, A Puritan in Babylon, 155. 

17 The Police Commissioner for the City of Boston, Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port for the Year Ending November 30, 1919 (Boston, 1920), Public Document 
No. 48, 7. 
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from Bowdoin. The son of a wealthy manufacturer, he studied 
law and soon drifted into politics. He married Martha Phillips, 
of the great Phillips Estate of Boston. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1902; the State 
Senate, 1904-1905; the U. S. House of Representatives, 1907- 
1914; and in 1914 was named Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by President Wilson. In 1917 Peters was elected Mayor of 
Boston in a “good government revolt” against machine control 
of the city.** Yet Peters was closer to the police than was Curtis. 
An easier man to talk with than the Commissioner, the Mayor 
in his office in City Hall could keep more closely in touch with 
the pulse of the city than could Curtis, who was off by himself 
in Pemberton Square. 

Peters was convinced from the start that a strike was inevita- 
ble unless an agreement could be reached. He early stated his 
opinion that the police had no right to join the A. F. of L.,” 
but he was willing to accept a compromise and worked des- 
perately to find one. True, he was not the final authority in 
police matters and would not lose face by compromising with 
the police; but as Mayor of Boston, more than anyone else, he 
was concerned with maintaining order in the city. Peters was 
forty-seven in 1919, just three months older than Coolidge. His 
record was unblemished. He was regarded by friends and 
enemies as a high-minded, public-spirited citizen of a “reason- 
able and temperate mind.” *° 

Coolidge, the Governor of the Bay State at the time of the 
police strike, had been elected in 1918, and shortly before the 
affair he had filed papers announcing that he would run again 
in November. He had been thoroughly schooled in the ways of 
Massachusetts politics. Chosen to the lower house of the legis- 
lature in 1906, he steadily climbed the political ladder step by 
step. From 1910 to 1912 he served as mayor of his adopted 
home, Northampton. Then, returning to Boston as a member 
of the Senate, he presided over that body as its president for two 


18 White, A Puritan in Babylon, 152. 
19 Fuess, Coolidge, 209. 
20 Fuess, Coolidge, 205. 
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terms and next served as Lieutenant Governor of the Common- 
wealth for three years.”* 

Coolidge should not be set down flatly as an anti-union man. 
Several instances stand out where he sided with labor. One 
example already noted was his work in helping to settle the 
walkout of the operators of the Boston Elevated Railroad just 
one month before the police strike. In his own words, “I 
helped negotiate an agreement to send the matter to arbitra- 
tion so that work was resumed. The men received a very ma- 
terial rise in wages, which I feel later conditions fully justi- 
fied.” ** On the other hand, it should be noted that Coolidge’s 
chief supporters and closest friends during the period were 
Murray Crane, Frank Stearns, and Guy Currier, all wealthy 
right-wing Republicans. 

The Governor, a thrifty Yankee of Vermont stock, was 
thrifty not only of money, but also of speech and of unnecessary 
action. One of the tenets upon which his political philosophy 
rested was to keep out of a controversy until the properly des- 
ignated subordinate had failed to cope with the problem. But 
when forced to act he did so vigorously and without hesitation. 
Ordinarily he would take no part in the management of the 
Boston police force beyond the appointment of the Commis- 
sioner. As Governor of the Commonwealth, however, he was 
responsible for the public safety if matters went beyond the 
cantrol of the local authorities. 

Talk of a policemen’s union became rife in July, so much so 
in fact that Curtis published a General Order on the 2gth, 
which read in part: 


I desire to say to the members of the force that I am firmly of the 
opinion that a police officer cannot consistently belong to a police 
union and perform his sworn duty. 

As Police Commissioner for the City of Boston I feel it my duty 
to say to the police force that I disapprove the movement on foot; 
that in my opinion it is not for the best interests of the men them- 


21 Fuess, Coolidge, Ch. 6-9. 
22 Coolidge, Autobiography, 126-127. 
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selves; and that beyond question it is not for the best interests of 
the general public, which this department is required to serve.** 


The order was ignored. On August 2 the country learned 
that 1500 police in London and Liverpool had walked out 
when they were denied union privileges. The strike was soon 
broken, and in much the same way that the Boston strike was 
crushed a month later;** but the defiance must have had its ef- 
fect upon the Boston force. Frank H. McCarthy, New England 
organizer for the A. F. of L., helped to organize the Boston 
police. When Curtis learned that the police had their charter, 
he hastily published another General Order on the same day, 
which contained an addition to the Rules and Regulations of 
the department. The new regulation forbade members of the 
force to associate themselves as a body with any organization 
outside the police department.** The issue was now clearly 
drawn. The police had the charter for a union; but if they 
formed one they would violate a provision of the rules and 
regulations which they had sworn to obey. 

Nothing daunted, the police proceeded to vote on their 
union. The Central Labor Union of Boston, which repre- 
sented all organized labor in the city and held the threat of a 
general strike, backed the police to the limit.** The patrolmen 
met as members of the Boston Social Club on the evening of 
August 15, and it was reported that morning in the Boston 
Herald that Commissioner Curtis had just received shipment 
of a rush order of discharge and suspension blanks.** There 
was no mistaking the attitude of the police; they accepted affili- 
ation with the A. F. of L. unanimously.”* True, only 940 of the 
1544 patrolmen voted, but none was so opposed as to cast a 


23 Boston Police Commissioner, Annual Report for the Year 1919, 10. 

24 The Times (London), August 2-15, 1919. 

25 Boston Police Commissioner, Annual Report for the Year 1919, 11; Rules 
and Regulations for the Government of the Police Department of the City of 
Boston (Boston, 1921), Rule 36, Section 23. An exception was made in the case of 
posts of the American Legion or of the organizations of other wars, which could 
be established within the department. 

26 Fuess, Coolidge, 207. 

27 The Boston Herald, August 15, 1919. 

28 The Boston Globe, August 16, 1919. 
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negative ballot. More members were recruited before the 
strike. 

The new body met on August 19 and elected its officers, 
with John F. McInnes, a patrolman of Police Division 2, as 
President. Their first task was to obtain recognition for the 
union from the Commissioner, who as yet had no official 
knowledge of its existence. The police had apparently made no 
effort to consult him in advance, but the events had not been 
secret. If Curtis had no other source of information he could 
have watched accounts of the progress step by step in his daily 
paper. A committee of eight members headed by McInnes 
called on him on August 20 to present him with an accom- 
plished fact and perhaps to press him into a compromise.*® 

If the police had really believed that their chief might accept 
the union, they were promptly set aright by Curtis's flat re- 
fusal. He followed this up the next day by announcing that 
McInnes and the seven other members of the committee would 
be tried for violating the recently promulgated rule against 
joining an outside organization. On August 29, eleven more 
leaders were held for trial on the same charge. Curtis stated 
that he would announce the decision on September 4. When 
the union threatened a strike if any of their leaders were disci- 
plined in any way, Curtis replied by issuing a call for volun- 
teers for an unpaid reserve police force. William H. Pierce, 
retired police superintendent, was placed in charge. Edwin H. 
Hall, Harvard professor of physics, and a Bowdoin College 
friend of Curtis was the first to sign up on August 25.°° 

This was the situation confronting Mayor Peters when he re- 
turned to Boston late in August from a vacation in Maine. He 
promptly lined up beside Curtis against police affiliation with 
the A. F. of L. and then set about to do what he could to solve 
the dilemma, for it appeared likely that on September 4 Boston 
would find itself without police protection. Though legisla- 
tive statute prevented the Mayor from taking any direct action, 


29 The Boston Globe, August 21, 1919. 
80 The facts contained in this paragraph are from The Boston Herald on the 
appropriate dates. 
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he could make a thorough investigation and attempt to achieve 
some sort of a compromise between his Commissioner and the 
rebels. With this in mind, on August 27 he appointed thirty- 
four citizens to a committee headed by James J. Storrow, a 
prominent Boston banker, to look into the situation and seek a 
satisfactory settlement. The members were drawn from both 
labor and management and represented every walk of political, 
religious, and social life. It could not be criticized as a partisan 
group. In fact Curtis suggested the names of some of the 
members. 

The Storrow Committee, as it was popularly known, first 
announced that it opposed the affiliation with the A. F. of L. 
Then commenced three days of conferences between the com- 
mittee and the police behind closed doors.** Storrow made it 
clear at the outset that as a sine qua non of any settlement the 
police must give up their union charter. Counsel for the 
police stressed the bad conditions of work and the inadequacy 
of the Boston Social Club in bargaining with the Commis- 
sioner. Though by September 3 no definite plan had been 
drawn up, an agreement seemed to be in sight. 

Storrow sent a note to Commissioner Curtis asking that he 
delay judgment, but the latter’s attorney refused to pass it on to” 
the Commissioner. The committee then asked Coolidge to in- 
tervene, but the Governor “felt it was not his duty to com- 
municate with the Commissioner on the subject.” * Finally, 
on the very morning that Curtis was scheduled to announce his 
findings, Mayor Peters formally requested Curtis to postpone 
action. Curtis was surprised to get such a request from the 
Mayor rather than from the police, whose lawyers were at the 
time in the Commissioner’s office awaiting his decision. He was 
no less surprise’ that the defendants’ attorneys were not at all 
eager for a postponement. They did not appear as optimistic as 
did the Storrow Committee concerning the possibility of a 
compromise. Yet the Commissioner finally decided to wait 

81 Committee appointed by Mayor Peters to Consider the Boston Police Situa- 


tion, Report (Boston, 1919), City Doc. #108-1919, 3. 
82 Mayor’s Committee, Report, 5. 
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until Monday, September 8, and counsel “reluctantly 
agreed.” ** 

By Saturday, September 6, a plan had been worked out ac- 
ceptable to the executive committee of the union, but the 
strike broke out before the proposal could be voted on by the 
membership. Storrow felt certain that it would have been 
welcomed by the police.** The plan contained four main 
points. First, the police would give up their A. F. of L. union. 
Second, a committee of three private citizens, constituted by 
the mayor, the commissioner, and the police, was to act as a 
board of inquiry in matters which could not be solved satis- 
factorily within the department. It would have power only to 
investigate and to recommend, not to make binding decisions. 
Third, the police would be permitted to form their own union 
within the department but without the right to strike. Fourth, 
no member of the force would be discriminated against for 
previous affiliation with the A. F. of L. No mention was made 
of the immediate grievances of wages, hours, and conditions 
of work.** 

The proposal of the Storrow Committee was released to the 
press in time to make the morning papers on Monday, Sep- 
tember 8, the day scheduled for Curtis's decision. Every one of 
Boston’s morning papers urged that the compromise be ac- 
cepted. Of all the Boston dailies, only the Transcript, an eve- 
ning paper which was not printed until Curtis had already 
acted, repudiated the plan.** Mayor Peters approved his com- 
mittee’s work and sent the report on to the Commissioner with 
a recommendation that it be adopted. Curtis, however, re- 
fused. Even if the Storrow plan had been acceptable to Curtis, 
he made it clear that he would permit nothing to interfere with 
the cases then pending. 

If Curtis had agreed to the Storrow plan and had taken no 
action against the union leaders, there would probably have 


3% Boston Police Commissioner, Annual Report for the Year 1979, 12. 
34 Mayor’s Committee, Report, 7. 

35 Mayor’s Committee, Report, 19-20. 

86 The Boston Evening Transcript, September 8, 1919. 
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been no strike. All hopes of a peaceful settlement seemed to 
rest on a dismissal of the charges against the nineteen men, for 
the police had promised a strike if they were disciplined. The 
plan submitted by the Storrow Committee offered a means by 
which both the Commissioner and the police could remove 
themselves from an impossible position; but Curtis would not 
budge. He refused to compromise on a point of law. 

The Commissioner assembled the defendants on Monday 
morning and informed them that they had been found guilty 
of violating the Rules and Regulations of the department. He 
did not announce the sentence until 5:45 o'clock that after- 
noon and then ordered it to be read at evening roll-call in the 
several station houses.** The nineteen defendants there learned 
they had been suspended from duty. They had not been dis- 
charged. The door had not been completely closed. By purg- 
ing themselves of union membership they could reinstate 
themselves. But that was not to be. At a meeting that night the 
union voted 1134 to 2 to strike the next day at 5:45 p.M.** Only 
resolute action by the Governor could save the situation. 

Coolidge had spent the week-end at Northampton. On Mon- 
day morning he addressed a state convention of the A. F. of L. 
at Pittsfield, and did not reach Boston until late in the after- 
noon. During those critical hours when compromise was still 
possible the Governor was not avai'able. Peters and Storrow, 
meeting with Coolidge Monday evening, urged him to support 
the compromise plan, but he declined to interfere. Coolidge 
also refused Mayor Peters’s request to mobilize units of the 
State Guard.*® The Governor was not yet ready to take a public 
stand, but his failure to intervene could only imply approval 
of his Commissioner’s action. 

Tuesday morning headlines told the story of the strike vote. 
Now that all hope of honorable compromise seemed lost, even 
though the strike had not yet actually begun, the newspapers 
abandoned their middle-of-the-road stand and lined up solidly 


87 Ziskind, One Thousand Strikes, 42. 
88 The Boston Globe, September g, 1919. 
39 Fuess, Coolidge, 215. 
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behind the Commissioner. The Mayor’s Committee continued 
to work frantically for a solution, but public opinion was 
rapidly rising against the police. Across the Charles River at 
Harvard two hundred and fifty undergraduates had cut short 
their summer vacation at the request of President A. Lawrence 
Lowell to aid in maintaining law and order in Boston.” The 
one discordant note emanating from Harvard was a rousing 
speech by young Harold J. Laski, then an instructor and tutor 
in Government. Laski warmly supported the cause of the po- 
lice and received wide notice as a “traitor and a Bolshevik.” * 
He was lonely in his stand. Harvard coach Robert Fisher later 
denied a statement attributed to him that football could go to 
hell and the whole team would police Boston, but this attitude 
probably reflected the prevailing mood in the Harvard Yard. 

Mayor Peters, visiting Curtis on Tuesday morning, sug- 
gested that the latter ask Coolidge to mobilize units of the State 
Guard. Curtis replied that he neither needed nor wanted any 
part of it. Nevertheless, the Mayor insisted on a conference 
with the Governor. That afternoon the Governor, the Mayor, 
and the Commissioner conferred at the State House and went 
over the same ground.** Apparently both Coolidge and Peters 
were impressed by Curtis’s repeated assurances that he was 
“ready for anything.” ** Peters was further told by Coolidge 
that “no one has any authority to interfere with the Police 
Commissioner.” ** The Mayor did not believe that he had au- 
thority to call out State troops. As a result no action was taken 
by anyone to insure the protection of Boston that night. 

The strike broke on schedule at 5:45 o'clock. Of the 1544 
patrolmen, 1117 walked out, leaving the force at a little over 
one-quarter strength.** It should be noted that all of the 


4° The Harvard Crimson, September 20, 1919. The first issue of the Crimson 
for the school year 1919-1920 was printed on September 19. The lead editorials 
for the 19th and 2oth condemned the strike. 

41 Samuel E. Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, 1636-1936 (Cambridge, 
1942), 465-466. 

42 Fuess, Coolidge, 217. 

43 The Boston Traveler, September g, 1919. 
44 Mayor’s Committee, Report, 31. 
45 Boston Police Commissioner, Annual Report, 5. 
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strikers were patrolmen; at no time were officers of higher rank 
involved either in the union or in the strike. When Curtis had 
said that he was ready for anything, he was relying on a survey 
he had made which led him to believe that at least half the 
force would stay on duty.** He had also counted on 100 Metro- 
politan park police, but over half of them refused to act as 
strike breakers. The volunteer force, organized during the past 
two weeks, was not instructed to report until the morning of 
Wednesday, the 10th.** 

Boston was not left completely unprotected. According to 
the official records, 427 patrolmen remained on duty; but they 
could not do the work of 1544. From the accounts in Wednes- 
day’s papers, however, readers were led to think that not one 
policeman was available. Large crowds gathered before the sta- 
tion houses to watch the men walk out, while groups of hood- 
lums collected on street corners to await developments. Illegal 
dice games suddenly appeared like mushrooms on the Com- 
mon. The tradition of law and order kept the crowds within 
bounds until late Tuesday evening. Then, suddenly, about 
midnight something happened. A rock was hurled through a 
window, and the mob rose. Buildings throughout the city were 
broken into and looted. Policemen who attempted to interfere 
were severely beaten. Professional robbers, who had headed for 
Boston to take advantage of an easy chance, methodically filled 
waiting cars with booty. 

Coolidge spent the evening in his rooms at the Adams 
House“ with his Attorney General and Adjutant General to 
await any call for help from either the Mayor or the Commis- 
sioner. He had directed that the Motor Corps of the State 
Guard, which had reported at the Armory for a regular drill, 
be held in readiness. At 11:00 P.M., when nothing had hap- 
pened, the Motor Corps was dismissed and the Governor went 


46 Boston Police Commissioner, Annual Report, 19. 

47 The Boston Herald, September 10, 19r9. 

48 Massachusetts does not provide an executive mansion for the governor. 
Coolidge lived alone in the Adams House during his twelve-year career in State 
politics. 
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to bed. He later stated that he knew nothing about the rioting 
until the next day. 

Mayor Peters spent Tuesday night at his Brookline home, 
receiving calls throughout the night keeping him abreast of 
events. It was apparent that Curtis had misjudged the situation 
and that Boston was in the hands of the mob. Peters had looked 
back over the records and found two statutes which he could 
use in such an emergency. One, of 1885, read in part: 


In case of tumult, riot, or violent disturbance of public order, the 
Mayor of said city shall have . . . the right to assume control for the 
time being of the police of said city. . . .* 


The other, in 1917, decreed: 


In case of a tumult, riot, mob, or a body of persons acting to- 
gether by force to violate or resist the laws of the Commonwealth, 
or when such tumult, riot, or mob is threatened, or in case of public 
catastrophe when the usual police provisions are inadequate to pre- 
serve order and afford protection to persons and property, and the 
fact appears to... the mayor of a city ... such a mayor . . . may issue 
a precept directed to any commander of a brigade, regiment, . . . or 
company, within the jurisdiction of the officer issuing such an order 
or precept, directing him to order his command, . . . to aid the civil 
authority. . . .°° 


The Mayor invoked both laws simultaneously on the morning 
of Wednesday, September 10, and in one move he took over the 
control of the police force from Curtis and called out about 
1,000 members of the State Guard, those whose headquarters 
were within the city limits. He further sent a message to the 
Governor requesting that he “order out such a number of 
troops as you may deem necessary in addition to those called 
out by me... . I urgently suggest that the additional number 
should not be less than three regiments of infantry fully 
equipped for field service. . . .”** Coolidge responded by call- 
ing out the entire State Guard. 


49 Legislature of Massachusetts, Acts and Resolves Passed during the Session 
of 1885 (Boston, n.d.), Ch. 324, Sec. 6. 

50 General Court of Massachusetts, General Acts Passed in the Year 1917 
(Boston, 1917), Ch. 327, Sec. 26. 
51 Mayor’s Committee, Report, 30. 
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The volunteer police had reported for duty as instructed on 
Wednesday morning. By that time, however, the situation was 
beyond the control of a group of inexperienced men who 
lacked even the moral support of a uniform. It was the arrival 
of the first State Guard units on Wednesday afternoon that 
turned the tide. Acting in conjunction with the volunteer 
force, they succeeded in holding back the mob on Wednesday 
night, though only after struggles which resulted in killing 
three persons.** Guard units poured into Boston from other 
parts of the State all day Thursday; by late afternoon over 
7,000 men were patrolling the streets. 

In its formal report to the Mayor, the Storrow Committee 
noted that “By Thursday morning order had been generally re- 
stored in the city. On ‘L sursday afternoon, September 11, the 
Governor assumed control of the situation. . . .”** Law and 
order had apparently returned, at least to the extent that could 
be expected in a city where no police force existed, when 
Coolidge suddenly issued a proclamation assuming command 
of the State Guard and of the police force. He also restored to 
Curtis the authority of his office with the instructions to take 
orders from no one except the Governor. 

Why did Coolidge suddenly act so boldly after the crisis had 
passed? He may have been influenced by the growing talk of a 
general strike in Boston.” Yet the threat of a general strike was 
not so pressing on Thursday as had been the threat of a police 
strike two days before when Coolidge had refused to take the 
initiative. The main reason lies c!sewhere and was so stated by 
Coolidge in his Autobiography. The Governor had early de- 
cided against the right of the police to join the A. F. of L. or to 


52 The Boston Herald, September 11, 1919. 

58 Mayor’s Committee, Report, 10. 

54 Calvin Coolidge, Have Faith in Massachusetts (Cambridge, Mass., 1919), 
219-221. 

55 Ziskind, One Thousand Strikes, 48. The Boston Central Labor Union met 
on the evening of the 11th and representatives of 100 unions in Boston were told 
to take strike votes in their unions before September 21. It is known that several 
did vote for a general strike, but by September 21 public opinion was so over- 
whelmingly against the police that the idea was dropped. 
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strike. Since his Police Commissioner shared the same views, he 
was not forced to commit himself in the early stages. When 
Coolidge learned that Peters had taken command of the police, 
he was moved to act by fear that the Mayor might reinstate the 
19 suspended officers, for he knew that Peters was sympathetic 
to Storrow’s plan. If the Mayor should make the concession, the 
whole struggle, as Coolidge viewed it, would be lost."* 

The eyes of the whole country were on Boston, and for 
reasons other than of curiosity. Since June police unions affili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. had sprung up in cities all over the 
country, including Washington, Los Angeles, St. Paul, and 
Fort Worth.” The stand taken by the Boston press against the 
strikers was reflected in papers all over the country. None of the 
daily papers or of the periodicals found anything to say in sup- 
port of the strike. The New Republic could do no more than to 
deplore the social conscience of a community which tolerated 
such conditions as those which had forced the police to form a 
union.** Boston editors printed letters from readers condemn- 
ing the patrolmen. The Boston Chamber of Commerce lashed 
out against the strike.** Many Boston ministers, including 
Catholic priests, used the strike as the theme of their attack on 
the forces of evil on the Sunday following that exciting week. 
Public opinion flayed the police from every quarter. Governor 
Coolidge was of the same mind. After he had entered the strug- 
gle and restored Curtis, there was never any doubt as to what 
the outcome would be. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the A. F. of L., wired Cool- 
idge on Friday, the 12th, asking that the police be reinstated, 
pending arbitration.*° The Governor, resorting to his favorite 
argument, replied that this was a matter of discipline which 
concerned only the Police Commissioner. Gompers also urged 

56 Coolidge, Autobiography, 130-133. 

57 Fuess, Coolidge, 207. 

58 “The Police Strike,” The New Republic (September 24, 1919), XX, 217-218. 

59 Mayor's Committee, Report, 35-36. 

6° The Boston Herald, September 13, 1919. The complete texts of the corre- 


spondence between Coolidge and Gompers appeared in The Boston Herald, 
September 13-15, 1919. 
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the police to give up their strike and go back to work. A favor- 
able vote was taken on Friday but too late,** for Commissioner 
Curtis had obtained a ruling from the State Attorney General 
that the police had vacated their positions in law as well as in 
fact. Hence on Saturday he discharged every striking member 
of the force. 

Gompers did not know of this latest turn of events when 
he sent a second telegram urging that further action await the 
outcome of a labor-management conference which President 
Wilson had called to meet in Washington early in October. 
The authorities of Washington, threatened by a similar strike, 
had agreed to follow this course of action. But Coolidge re- 
fused, replying on Sunday that, whereas in Washington the 
walkout was only a threat, in Boston it was a fact. He quoted 
President Wilson’s statement that the strike was “a crime 
against civilization.” Then he coined a sentence which to 
many people said all that ever need be said on the subject: 
‘There is no right to strike against the public safety by any- 
body, anywhere, anytime.” ** This ringing statement caught 
the public fancy, and it was short enough to be remembered. 

The trouble was at an end and the union was crushed; but 
Boston had lost most of its police force. Every day that the 
State Guardsmen were kept in the city their own business af- 
fairs suffered. Commissioner Curtis made every effort to expe- 
dite the recruiting of a new force. Returning servicemen were 
urged to join the department. The Civil Service examination 
was thrown open on a non-competitive basis. Yet applications 
fell far short of the required number. The discharged men cir- 
culated rumors that the courts would soon order their rein- 
statement, making the positions offered by the Commissioner 
only temporary. Threats were used to intimidate applicants 
from accepting positions. Massachusetts tailors refused to make 
uniforms for the new patrolmen.* 


81 The Boston Herald, September 13, 1919. 

82 The Boston Herald, September 15, 1919; Coolidge, Have Faith in Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, 1919), 222-224. 

63 Boston Police Commissioner, Annual Report for the Year 1979, 20. 
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To offset these obstacles the city finally authorized a $300 
rise in pay for all patrolmen, agreed to furnish the first uni- 
form free, and introduced a pension system.** The Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court on November 7, 1919, upheld Curtis’s 
dismissal of the nineteen patrolmen and his subsequent ac- 
tions,** thus removing the possibility that the old force might 
return to duty. Popular support of the Commissioner's policy 
was indicated by contributions totaling over $500,000 made to 
compensate the volunteer police and the State Guard. The last 
elements of the state militia were withdrawn from Boston on 
December 21, 1919, three and a half months after the out- 
break of the strike. 

The Boston police strike and the manner of its settlement 
gave rise to issues which have been hotly debated ever since. 
Could the disturbance have been honorably averted? This 
question does not permit of a categorical answer. Any discus- 
sion of this question is largely conditioned by the individual’s 
conception of the rights of the police to bargain as employees. 
On the basis of the evidence at hand, however, certain general 
observations may be made. Late in September a pay rise and 
other benefits were granted to the patrolmen. Had this becn 
done two months earlier, one of the fundamental motives for 
forming the union would have disappeared. 

The plan suggested by the Storrow Committee, if accepted, 
would have prevented the strike. Public opinion seemed mani- 
festly to favor such a solution. But there was not time to sub- 
mit the proposal to the police before the Commissioner took 
final action. Since the plan did not appear to come from the 
men themselves, Curtis refused to accept it. The scheme was 
admittedly a compromise whereby the police were to give up 
their union in exchange for other rights. In Curtis’s view the 
police would have used as a bargaining power a right which 
they had never possessed. 

Irrespective of the inevitability of the strike, by 6:00 o'clock 


64 Ziskind, One Thousand Strikes, 50. 
&5 Fuess, Coolidge, 252. 
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on the evening of September gth the fact was clearly apparent 
that most of the force had walked out. Why was Boston left al- 
most completely unguarded that night? Some facts are still not 
quite clear concerning the meeting of Coolidge, Curtis, and 
Peters on Tuesday afternoon. Both the Governor and Peters 
were impressecl by Curtis’s optimistic assurances that he was 
prepared for any eventuality. Beyond that we cannot be cer- 
tain. Peters later claimed that Coolidge had refused his request 
to mobilize units of the State Guard. Coolidge stated that he ad- 
vised Peters that as Mayor he had the authority to call out cer- 
tain elements of the Guard and offered to call out other units 
upon request. No action was taken by anyone until Wednes- 
day. Why Curtis failed to request aid after it was apparent that 
he could not adequately police the city with the men left to him 
is difficult to understand. 

The reason for Peters’s hesitation lay in his interpretation 
of the Act of 1917 which he invoked on Wednesday morning. 
The law reads, “In case of tumult or riot . . . or when such 
tumult or riot is threatened, or in case of public catastrophe 
when the normal police provisions are inadequate. . . .”* 
Peters felt that the wording prevented him from calling out 
the Guard until such riot had actually occurred. It would ap- 
pear that the Mayor did have the authority to invoke this Act 
on Tuesday night as soon as it was apparent that the normal 
police provisions were inadequate. It is to his credit, however, 
that when the gravity of the situation was grasped, Peters acted 
promptly and efficiently. 

Two months after the strike Coolidge was re-elected Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts by a plurality of 125,000 votes.** He had 
defeated the same candidate in 1918 by only 17,000."* A year 
later he became Vice President of the United States. There can 
be little doubt that both victories were due in large part to the 
reputation he had made during the strike. He had become a 


66 General Court, General Acts (1917), Ch. 327, Sec. 26. 


67 Michael E. Hennessy, Four Decades of Massachusetts Politics: 1890-1935 
(Norwood, Mass., 1935), 292. 
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national hero over night. Was this wide acclaim justified by 
what Coolidge did? 

The strike presented two problems that had to be solved 
promptly. One was the restoration of order in the city; the 
other was a settlement of the trouble. After Mayor Peters had 
solved the first, Coolidge dramatically assumed command. 
After Curtis had solved the second by firing the strikers, Cool- 
idge sent his message to Gompers. Whether or not he should 
have called out state troops at the outset of the strike is a matter 
of judgment. If he had done nothing at all, he would probably 
not have been liable to censure. The fact that by doing little 
more than nothing he managed to project himself into the na- 
tional limelight is the most curious part of this whole strange 
episode. 

Boston was not the only city which had to cope with the 
problem of police affiliation with a labor organization. But the 
incident focused the attention of the country on the issue and 
forced a decision. As a result the movement to unionize the na- 
tion’s policemen received a blow from which it has never re- 
covered. Immediately after the strike, other newly-formed 
police unions disappeared. In 1944, a year in which organized 
labor claimed about 15,000,000 members, there existed only 
15 police unions in 168 cities of over 50,000 population. Of 
these only three — Augusta, Georgia; Flint, Michigan; and 
Portsmouth, Virginia — had been recognized by city officials. 
Moreover, though organized by the A. F. of L., each charter 
contained a “no strike” clause. 

These facts moved a police publication to comment: 


Through the years it [the Boston police strike] has served as a 
public reminder to police employees of the nation that divided 
allegiance can bring nothing but sweeping public resentment 
against, and destructive criticism of, the police profession as a 
whole.** 


69 International Association of Police Chiefs, Police Unions and Other Police 
Organizations (Washington, September, 1944), 3. 











INCIDENT AT QUANTABACOOK, MARCH, 1764 
B. J. WHITING 


T seems to me that all the uneasiness of the Indians arises from 
two things, the settling of the English & their hunting; which in- 
deed are but one cause, as they fear the one only because it is pro- 
ductive of the other. And indeed they have great reason to be 
alarmed at the extension of English hunting; their very existence 
depends upon its not being permitted; and it is with great justice 
they complain how hard it is that the English who have many ways 
of living will interfere with the Indians in the only business by 
which they subsist. For this purpose at last Session an Act was 
passed to prevent English hunting: but it was enacted only for one 
year and the Activity of it was postponed to such a distant day, that 
the very Mischiefs it was intended to prevent, had like to have been 
produced by that defect only. This Spring before the Act took 
place, a Quarrell happened between some English and Indian 
hunters at a Pond near Fort Pownall. Happily Capt Goldthwait 
got timely notice of it: the Act had not gained its activity; and 
therefore he could use no other Authority than persuasion, which 
luckily had its effect: If Blood had been drawn in this Quarrel, it 
would probably have turned the Scale in favour of an Indian In- 
surrection: so nicely are the Politics of these People at this time 
balanced.! 


The passage just quoted is from a message which Governor 
Francis Bernard sent to the “Gentlemen of the Council and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives” of Massachusetts 
on June 5, 1764. The message dealt with the necessity of “tak- 
ing proper measures for defending the Settlers against the 
Indians or rather for preventing the Indians attacking the Set- 
tlers,” in the eastern sections of the Province of Maine, and 
more specifically in the valleys of the St. George’s and Penob- 
scot Rivers and the land between them. The quarrel at a pond 


near Fort Pownall, to which Governor Bernard alludes, is de- 
1 James P. Baxter, editor, Documentary History of the State of Maine (Collec- 
tions of the Maine Historical Society, Second Series), xu1 (Portland, 1909), 344. 


A few misprints have been corrected from the original in Council Records, 
1763-1765, 220 (Massachusetts Archives, State House, Boston). 
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scribed in certain letters, transcripts of which are preserved in 
the Massachusetts Archives. There are three letters, two from 
Thomas Goldthwait, commander of Fort Pownall, to the inter- 
loping settlers and one from the spokesman of the settlers to 
Goldthwait. 


Gent= Fort Pownall, March 24, 1764. 


The Indians complain heavily of the Injury you do them in 
hunting upon a Stream which they had taken up. There is a law 
against english hunting at all but it is hardly yet in force, still I 
cannot but hope that you are so frindly to the Commonwealth that 
you won't give the Indians any just cause of complaint the little ad- 
vantage you may make will be a poor compensation to you if by 
this means you should be the Authors of disturbing the peace and 
quiet of your Country Therefore I earnestly entreat you to quit 
the stream you are upon, and which it plainly appears the Indians 
have the best Right to, but if you will not and any mischief ensues, 
I cannot see how you can acquit yourselves. — If you are appre- 
hended after the act takes place, you are liable to a fine and forfeit 
your Fur and I shall certainly use my endeavour to have the act 
duly executed. 

lam 
Yours &c. 
To the English hunters 
on Quontabagook pond. 


Their Answer rec.‘ upon a piece of Birch Bark mark’d 
with a pin. 


Capt. Goldthwait. S.' this comes to let you know that I have seen the 
Indians you sent your Letter with, and they have given it to us, and 
we have not set any Traps where they have any and we would be 
very glad you would tell the Indians thate would hunt upon the 
pond that we were upon it first and there was no Signs of any Indi- 
ans upon it when we came here if there were any Traps on it we 
wou'd not have sat any here, and as we were here first we think it is 
our Right to hunt here but if they are not satisfy’d we will go home. 


So I am your hum servt 


Hans Robinson. 
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Masi Fort Pownall, Mar 28, 1764. 

I received your note by Arexes and am sorry to tell you that there 
is an absolute occasion for you to leave the pond which you are up- 
on and which the Indians say & demonstrate yt best Right to. I 
wish you cou’d accommodate your selves otherwise for the little 
Time which you have a Right to hunt, but if you are determin’d to 
continue where you are I fear what will be the Consequence — It is 
as much as I can do now to pacify the Indians and I hope you'll 
consider what injury may be done the Province by your not com- 
plying with my request 


Iam 
gentl’= 
y:' very good friend &c. 
To Mr Robinson _ Tho. Goiuihwait 
& others hunting 
on? 


If Mr. Robinson replied to Captain Goldthwait, his letter is 
not available, but Governor Bernard’s message makes it clear 
that the poachers were amenable to reason, a reason which had 
behind it the open hint of future force. The episode might well 
be called closed. Nevertheless, the localities and personalities 
involved in this frontier clash are of interest after the lapse of 
more than one hundred and eighty years. 

Attention is necessarily drawn to Governor Bernard’s con- 
cern over what appears a very minor episode, and also to the 
fact that the Indians were clearly more excited by this particu- 
lar impingement on their rights than they had been by many 
others, and that even when Robinson’s missive suggests a truc- 

2 Massachusetts Archives, Vol. 56, 415-418. There are two endorsements: “An 
Epistolary conversation between Capt Goldthwait and some English Hunters” 
and “Copies of Letters between Capt Goldthwait & Some English Hunters, 
March, 1764.” The letters appear in two copies, 415-416, and 417-418, the first of 
which is more legible and was clearly “edited” from the second; the differences, 
however, are negligible. The present transcript is from pp. 417-418. The absence 
of the birch-bark original is a matter for sorrow. The letters were printed by R. 
Goldthwaite Carter, “Col. Thomas Goldthwaite — Was he a Tory?” (Collections 
and Proceedings of the Maine Historical Society, Second Series, v1i[1896}, 23-44, 
185-200, 254-274, 362-379, vill[1897], 31-53; also issued as a reprint with repagina- 
tion; and by J. P. Baxter, Documentary History of the State of Maine, xu 
(1909), 337-338, $40. 
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ulent willingness to comply with Goldthwait’s decision. A de- 
scription of the places and men, especially the latter, will show 
why the authorities were so alarmed, the Indians so angered, 
and the English hunters so willing to withdraw for the moment 
from what they undoubtedly considered their natural priv- 
ilege of exploitation. The discussion will also throw light on a 
relatively untouched field of colonial history in the years just 
before the Revolution. 

Quantabacook Pond in Searsmont,* Waldo County, is one 
of the medium-sized (612 acres) ““warm-water” ponds of cen- 
tral Maine.* The pond is a pleasing though not spectacular 
body of water, between two and two and a half miles in length, 
for the most part narrow with low, often marshy, shores, which 
are covered with third and fourth growth trees, mainly ever- 
green. The inlet is Bartlett Stream, joined a little before it 
enters the pond by Wilson Stream, both of which flow through 
swampy areas. The outlet is the east branch of the St. George's 
River, which runs through a boggy meadow until it meets the 
west branch coming down from Montville and Liberty, just 
below Searsmont Village. Because of the low and wooded area 
which surrounds it, there is still much game about Quantaba- 
cook. Deer are common, moose not rare, and black bears have 
lately been seen not many miles away. Among smaller fur- 
bearing animals are the muskrat, the racoon, the mink, and the 
fox, while now and then otters are seen. Favored as Quantaba- 
cook's vicinity is today for the hunter and naturalist, in 1764 it 


8 The earliest spelling of the name, “Quontabagook,” is that which appears in 
our text; see Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, Indian Place-Names of the Penobscot 
Valley and the Maine Coast (University of Maine Studies, Second Series, 55, 
Orono, 1941), 70-71. Searsmont, formerly part of the Waldo patent, which came 
into the possession of Sears, Thorndike, and Prescott, was settled in 1804, under 
what is now a striking name: Plantation Bonaparte (Bangor Historical Maga- 
zine, [1887], 159), and was incorporated in 1814. On the Waldo patent and its 
proprietors, see Thomas M. Griffiths, Maine Sources in “The House of the Sev- 
en Gables” (Waterville, 1945), 26 ff.; a map of the patent, showing Bonaparte, 
faces p. 19. 

4 See Gerald P. Cooper, A Biological Survey of Lakes and Ponds of the Central 
Coastal Area of Maine (Maitie Department of Inland Fisheries and Game, Fish 
Survey Report No. 5, Augusta, 1942), 155 and passim for a map and statistical 
account; plate viii for a picture from the air. 
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was a hunter’s and trapper’s paradise. Then there were no 
farms and cottages, no fields and pastures, and primeval trees 
grew everywhere except on swamp and ledge. Pine predomi- 
nated, but the earliest detailed description tells us that at the 
foot of the pond was “the most beautiful tract of hard wood 
that may be seen in this part of America.” * The animals found 
today were then more numerous, and moose so abundant that 
in 1784 hunters from down the river came up regularly to seek 
them.° 

There is one animal, however, not found about Quantaba- 
cook at present which was frequent in earlier years, namely the 
beaver, for whose fur Robinson and his companions almost 
certainly had come. The swamps, marshes, and meadows both 
above and below Quantabacook were partly the result of dams 
which the beaver built centuries ago. There are, to be sure, 
beaver in Waldo County today; indeed in 1944 and subsequent 
years they seemed such a menace to agriculture that licenses 
were given in several towns, notably Liberty and Palermo, to 
trap them. These, however, are the result of recent planting 
and a pair put in Ruffingham Meadow, through which Bartlett 
Stream flows, were so dissatisfied with their enforced habitat 
that, after attempting a dam or two, they migrated to other 
parts. 

The beaver was of great importance in the economy of colo- 
nial New England;’ one of many sources of livelihood to the 
settlers, but vital to the Indians.* Their objection to the set- 

5 M. Monvel’s “Journal of Observations Upon Waldo Patent, 1792,” made for 
General Henry Knox. The manuscript is in private hands, but a copy, made by 
Dr. G. L. Crockett, was printed in the Rockland Courier Gazette, February 12, 
March 5, 12, 19, April 5, 16, 23, 30, May 14, June 4, July 2, 1918. The quotation 
in the text is from the issue of June 4th. 

® Cyrus Eaton, Annals of the Town of Warren, 2nd ed., edited by Emily Eaton 
(Hallowell, 1877), 224. For the game in the St. George’s Valley, see John L. Sibley, 
A History of the Town of Union (Boston, 1851), 386 ff. A fictitious account of a 
canoe trip up the river from Union by an early settler is narrated in Ben Ames 
Williams’s Come Spring (Boston, 1940), 674-712, with Quantabacook and its 
streams particularly described on pp. 693 ff. 

7 H. L. Babcock, “The Beaver as a Factor in the Development of New Eng- 


land,” Americana, X1, 181-196 (1916). 
8 Americana, XI, 183. 
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tlers’ trapping of the beaver was not simply the immediate 
competition; they were outraged by the white men’s refusal to 
respect the simple commonsense Indian practice of conserva- 
tion. The Indians always left some animals iiving in a pond, 
but where the settlers found beavers, or, indeed, any animal 
worth the killing, they killed until none was left. The resulting 
animosity was widespread. 

On August 23, 1763, Governor Bernard received a delega- 
tion of Indians who had come to Boston to complain that the 
soldiers at Fort Pownall and other English hindered their 
hunting. Bernard's reply shows moderation and fairness: 


The English have a right to hunt as well as you. . . . I know you 
depend upon hunting for your Living: I will not therefore suffer 
any of the Soldiers in the Fort to hunt for Beaver: nor will I suffer 
any of the officers or Soldiers to trade with English Hunters for 
Bever or any other Furrs. If the English hunters do you any injury: 
if they rob your Traps or any way hinder you in your hunting, I 
will take care to have Justice done you, when I know who has in- 
jured you.® 
It was from this and similar protests that the inconclusive Act 
to prohibit English hunting arose. 

During the May following the episode at Quantabacook a 
party of four whites and eight Indians set out from Fort Pown- 
all for Quebec, which they reached on or shortly before June 
2oth, 1764. The group was sent by Governor Bernard to sur- 
vey the route, and its leader, Joseph Chadwick, kept a journal, 
one entry in which was: 


INDINES LANDS so Called Sence thay had a Conference with 
Governour Berrnard at Fort Pownall. At which the Indines Ple 
was. first in the Last War thay ware in an Alience with the Frinch 
— by which thay surposed themsevels to have a Right to injoy there 


® Documentary History of the State of Maine, xxiv, 121-122. Inte this docu- 
ment is run, without notice, what appears to be an answer made by the com- 
mander at Fort Pownall to some specific charges levelled against him by the 
Indians: “As to their desiering me to stop the people from Hunting is true, but 
as there is no act of the Government against it & not in my power to restrain 
Strangers I thought it would be A hardship on the Soldiers to prevent their kill- 
ing fresh meet when they had nothing but Salt at the Fort.” (p. 129). 
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Lands in Common with the inhabetence of Cannad by the Capetla- 
tion That there hunting Ground & Streames ware all pasele‘ out to 
Certen fameiys, time out of mind. That it was there Rule to hunt 
every third year & kill 2 /g of the Bevier Leving the other third part 
to breed and that their Beviers ware as much there Stock for a Lev- 
ing as Englishmens Cattel war his Liveing. That sence the late war 
English hunters kill all the Bevier thay find on said Streanes. 
Which had not only Empoveished many Indine famelys but De- 
stroyed the bred of Bevier &c.*° 

Governor Bernard made a comprehensive report in a letter 
to the Lords of Trade, November 17, 1764: 


I looked upon these two things to be quite necessary to keep that 
country in good order: The one is to carry on the trade by ap- 
pointed Truckmasters, & under the Eye of the government & to pro- 
hibit private traders; the other to prohibit English Hunters out of 
the districts of their own Towns. For this purpose the Assembly 
have revived & continued an Act enforcing both these prohibitions. 
For which the Indians are very thankful in both instances. English 
hunting tends to cut off the Subsistence & destroy the very being of 
the Indians; especially as the English destroy every thing they 
come near, & care not if the whole generation of Beavers was ex- 
tinguished: Whereas the Indians who consider them as their flock 
always leave a young Breed. And the Indians justly complain that 
it is very hard that the English who have many ways of living will 
interfere with the Indians in the only one by which they subsist." 


Because, as will be seen, the English hunters at Quantaba- 
cook had come up the St. George’s River, it is necessary to say 
something about the settlements on the lower river. The first 
appearance of the St. George’s in written history is in James 
Rosier’s account of Captain George Weymouth’s voyage in 


10 Fannie H. Eckstorm, “History of the Chadwick Survey from Fort Pownal 
in the District of Maine to the Province of Quebec in Canada,” Sprague’s Journal 
of Maine History, x1v, 77. Chadwick here was dealing specifically with streams 
flowing into the Penobscot and had been ordered by Bernard to mark out a line, 
at what is now called Treat's Falls, above which white settlements were not to 
be established. The original of Chadwick's Journal is in the Massachusetts 
Archives, Vol. 243, pp. 85-95. The transcript given above has been corrected in a 
few unimportant points from the original. 

11 The Papers of Sir Francis Bernard (Sparks MSS., Harvard College Library), 
ut, Letter Books, 1763-1765, 191-192. 
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1605. A trading post, established in 1630, together with a small 
settlement flourished until the outbreak of the first Indian 
War in 1675. Following that chere appears to have been a cessa- 
tion of white activity until 1719-1720, when a second trading 
post and fort were built in what is now Thomaston.” In the 
vicinity of this fortification and several subsequent forts and 
blockhouses, some of them private, settlers made their homes 
and led adventurous and precarious lives. The settlements 
were first known as the Lower and Upper Towns on the St. 
George’s; the Lower Town is now Thomaston (incorporated 
1777); the Upper Town is now Warren (incorporated 1776). 
From 1722 until 1758 there were frequent attacks and sieges by 
the Indians, often accompanied in later years by their French 
allies, some of which came dangerously near success. During 
these years of tension and peril there grew up on the St. 
George’s River, as throughout the colonies, an implacable hos- 
tility toward all Indians, which, especially when enforced by 
greed, led to such acts of perfidious brutality as we shall pres- 
ently have occasion to describe. 

Eastward of Fort St. George’s there was no nucleus of de- 
fence, and consequently no settlements on the Maine coast un- 
til 1759. In that year Governor Thomas Pownall (1722-1805) 
made a military expedition up to the Penobscot River and 
established a fort on Cape Jellison, in the present town of 
Stockton. Fort Pownall,’* by its command of the mouth of the 
Penobscot, closed the last major New England river by which 
the Indians had access to salt water; and so made possible the 
settlement of the shores of Penobscot Bay and River. 

The scene of the action before us is comprised in a triangle, 


12 Frank G. Speck, Penobscot Man (Philadelphia, 1940), 13. 

18 For a description, plans and history of Fort Pownall, see Richard Pike, 
“Building and Occupancy of Fort Pownall,” New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, x1v, 4-10; Joseph Williamson, History of the City of Bel- 
fast in the State of Maine (Portland, 1877), 50 ff.; H. E. Dunnack, Maine Forts 
(Augusta, 1924), 212 ff. (the best plan); W. O. Sawtelle, “Thomas Pownall, 
Colonial Governor and Some of his Activities in the American Colonies,” Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, 1929-1930, LX, 233 ff. On the extensive 
trading for furs at Fort Pownall, see W. D. Williamson, History of the State of 
Maine, 11, 337, n. 
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with one angle at the settlements on the lower St. George’s, the 
other at Fort Pownall, and the apex at Quantabacook.™* Since 
the English hunters were from the neighborhood of Fort St. 
George’s, we need not be surprised that the Indians took their 
protest overland, crossing Belfast harbor or fording the Passa- 
gassawaukeag, and then along the shore of Penobscot Bay to 
Fort Pownall, rather than down the river to Fort St. George’s. 

Governor Pownall was succeeded in Boston in 1760 by 
Francis Bernard (1711-1779), who remained governor for a 
decade. Less able, aggressive, and diplomatic than Pownall, 
Bernard was unpopular with contemporaries and historians 
alike, but an impartial survey of his regime shows that he was 
an honest, if uninspired, administrator, who believed that he 
had been appointed governor of Massachusetts Bay to maintain 
the British Empire in North America. He was, to be sure, 
neither tactful nor imaginative, but it is doubtful if any official 
from overseas could have satisfied men like Samuel Adams and 
Paul Revere while fulfilling the functions which he was sent 
to America to perform.** 

In the early months of 1764, Governor Bernard was very 
much concerned with affairs in the eastern part of the Province 
of Maine. The exact status of the grant of one half of Mount 
Desert Island which the General Court had made to him in 
1762 was still confused by an apparent feeling in England that 
no colonial legislative body was justified in making extensive 
land grants to its governor. As Bernard was a man of moderate 
means and large family, the questions of ownership and of the 
settlement which he was trying to establish at Southwest Har- 
bor bulked large in his mind. At the same time, and probably 
not unrelated to the future of his own putative holdings, he 


14 An admirable contemporary (1759) map of the area is reproduced in W. O. 
Sawtelle, “Thomas Pownall,” opp. p. 270; cf., 271, n. 43. 

15 On Bernard’s life and services, see W. O. Sawtelle, “Sir Francis Bernard and 
his Grant of Mount Desert,” Publications of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, xxiv, 197 ff.; also The Barrington-Bernard Correspondence, edited by 
Edward Channing and A. C. Coolidge (Cambridge, 1912). Of prime importance 
are The Papers of Sir Francis Bernard (Sparks MSS.) in the Harvard College Li- 
brary. 
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was arranging a survey of the routes from the Penobscot to 
Quebec. On March 18, 1764, he wrote to General Gage: 


I propose to send a party up the Penobscot to join M* Mon- 
tresours rout above, or thro the Moose Lake, & so to proceed by the 
Wolf River into Chaudiere, as this is probably the general rout 
from Penobscot to Quebec."* 


In the same letter he writes, significantly: 


But in these Routs I must be directed by the Penobscot Indians, 
who give very encouraging accounts of the facility of the passage 
from that River to Quebec. 


Clearly, it appears, Bernard had a more than abstract interest 
in preventing any open strife between the Indians and the 
whites. One would hardly be justified in suggesting that only 
personal involvement kept him from welcoming another Indi- 
an war, but detractors of an administrator are so prone to un- 
cover selfish motives that it is unwise to ignore any damning 
possibility. As it was, his party, led by Joseph Chadwick, a 
well-known surveyor, which reached Quebec about June 20, 
1764, did not find the Indians particularly cooperative, al- 
though eight of them started up the river from Fort Pownall 
with the four whites. For one thing, they had a distaste, which 
was perhaps superstitious, for the drawing of plans. Chadwick 
recorded ruefully, but with evident verbal fidelity, that they 
forbade him to make “Draughts of any Lands but Only wright- 
ings. And saying that when thay waer amongt English Men 
thay Obayed their Commands & now best way you do obay 
Indeins Orders.” ** 

Thomas Goldthwait,"* commander at Fort Pownall from 
1763 to 1770 and again from 1771 to 1775, was not remembered 
with favor in the vicinity where he served so long. He was 
pictured as an unscrupulous tyrant and a rank Tory, and as 
such was loathed by the patriots and by patriotic local his- 


16 Papers of Sir Francis Bernard, ui, Letter Books, 1763-1765, 33. 

17 F. H. Eckstorm, “History of the Chadwick Survey,” 73. 

18 A full and favorable account of Goldthwait is given in R. Goldthwaite 
Carter's article referred to on p. 171, n. 2, above. 
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torians.’® Stories not to his credit were told and repeated: he 
stole a poor man’s cow; he cheated the Indians; he was high- 
handed with the settlers; he tried to refuse needed powder, 
ball, and flint to the inhabitants of both Belfast and St. 
George’s; he permitted the English to remove the guns and 
most of the ammunition from the fort. It was related with 
relish that once when he was celebrating the launching of a 
brig, he hired some Indians to procure fresh moose meat, and 
it was only after several days’ lapse that he discovered that the 
meat which he and his guests had eaten with relish was actually 
the flesh of his own colt, butchered and sold to him by “the 
roguish Indians.” At the outbreak of the Revolution, having 
done all the harm he could, he was said to have fled for Nova 
Scotia.*® No wonder, then, that the Réverend Doctor Stephen 
Thurston ended his discussion of Goldthwait with Christian 
complacence: 


But he did not live long to oppose the cause of freedom. — He 
was drowned during the revolutionary war by the shipwreck of the 
vessel in which he had taken passage for Nova Scotia. 


It will be well for Goldthwait’s memory if all the tales against 
him are as false as this account of his providential death; far 
from being lost at sea, he sailed for England in December, 
1779, having lived at Penobscot (now Castine) until that year, 
and resided at Walthamstow (Essex) until his death in 1799.”* 
Goldthwait had been born in Boston in 1717, of a family 
active in most affairs of the colony, and he played a part in the 


19 See Joseph Williamson, “Thomas Goldthwait,” Bangor Historical Maga- 
zine, ti (1886), 87-89; W. D. Patterson, “Some Transactions of Colonel Thomas 
Goldthwait at Fort Pownall,” Maine Historical Magazine (earlier Bangor His- 
torical Magazine), Ix, 27. 

20 “Reminiscences of John Davidson, a Maine Pioneer,” communicated by 
Alfred Johnson, New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Lxx, 170- 
171; Stephen Thurston, “Oration at the Centennial Celebration at Fort Point,” 
(Belfast) Progressive Age, August 4, 1859; Richard Pike, “Building and Oc- 
cupancy of Fort Pownall,” New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
xIv, 8-9; Joseph Williamson, History of Belfast, 57, 162. 

21 Carter, vil, 48-49. Some slight glimpses of Goldthwait in England are af- 
forded by Samuel Curwen’s Journal and Letters, edited by G. A. Ward, 4th ed. 
(Boston, 1864), 344, 345, 381, 384. 
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public life of Boston until he removed to Chelsea in 1750 or 
thereabouts. He filled many public offices in that town, was a 
member of the General Court, and in 1760 was sent as pay- 
master-general for the troops from Massachusetts at Crown 
Point. Sir Francis Bernard appointed him his secretary of war 
in 1761, and he retained that office until 1763, when he was 
made both truckmaster and commander at Fort Pownall. He 
had been in Maine only a few months at the time of the inci- 
dent at Quantabacook, in the handling of which he showed 
firmness and restraint. There is no need to duplicate here 
Carter’s refutation of the charges against Goldthwait. He seems 
to have been an honest administrator, approved of by the 
Indians, and respected by his fellow settlers, until the events of 
1775 made him an object of intense distaste to some of the local 
patriots. It is clear that he was a protegé of Bernard’s,”* like 
whom and with whom he speculated in land in the Penobscot 
region.”* 

It is hardly to be expected that a man of Goldthwait’s posi- 
tion and temperament should be in the forefront of the move- 
ment to discredit royal authority in the colony; nevertheless, 
there is no evidence to support the later charges of rank Tory- 
ism. One of his letters to Thomas Flucker, General Waldo’s 
son-in-law, written in 1766, contains sound common sense, 
mixed at the end with an uncommon spirit of prophecy: 


I can form no opinion from the papers which I’ve seen how the 
Opposition to the Stamp Acct is likely to issue. If it shou’d end in al- 
lowing the Colonies a representation in Parliament, I think it will 
be making bad worse, for, tho’ those representatives serve without 
pay, & the Province be at no expense about em who can think they 
can influence the Parliament to excuse the Colonies from the 
burthens which they themselves bear, & as they will then be laid on 

22 See Papers, ui, Letter Books, 1763-1765, 194. 

28 Patterson, “Some Transactions of Colonel Thomas Goldthwait,” Maine 
Historical Magazine, 1x, 23-30; Carter, vu, 273; Sawtelle, “Sir Francis Bernard,” 
Publications of the Coloniai Society of Massachusetts, xx1v, 199. Goldthwait was 


also the local agent for the Waldo heirs (Carter, vu, 254 ff.), although Bernard 
had had trouble with them in the summer of 1764 (Papers, 11, 241-244). 
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us in effect by our own consent, we can have but little pretence 
even to remonstrate against it, & little do many of us know what 
burthens those are. 

What shou’d we think if in the price of a mug of beer, seven 
eights of the cost of it was duties of one kind or another, that 34 of 
the cost of a gallon of rum was duties, &c. &c? When those times 
come, woe unto us!! But this is a dangerous subject to handle.** 


Goldthwait’s reputation in Eastern Maine was sadly dam- 
aged by the fact that on April 14, 1775, he permitted the crews 
of two British schooners attached to the sloop of war Canceaux, 
to take away the cannon and spare arms of the fort. He did 
this on an order from General Gage, which it was his duty to 
obey, and also under the compulsion of a much larger force. 
Perhaps he should have died before he let the cannon go, but 
William Molineux, a prominent patriot, who was present, 
testified that Goldthwait not only followed the only possible 
course, but was a “Strong Advocate for the Liberties of his 
Country.” ** One thing is certain: the fact that Goldthwait had 
handed over munitions of war to the British made others feel 
that they ought to get their share of what was left at the fort. On 
April 28, 1775, adelegation of some twenty armed men from St. 
George’s came to Fort Pownall, first, to ask why Goldthwait 
had surrendered the cannon, and second, to demand ammuni- 
tion for themselves. Goldthwait did his best to explain his posi- 
tion on the first count, and, since they asserted “that they had 
intelligence that the Canadians & Indians were swarming 
down upon” them, and that they feared molestation from the 


24 Carter, VII, 259. 

25 Carter, vil, 364. Other active sympathizers with the revolution, and also in 
a position to be acquainted with the facts, who clearly held Goldthwait both 
blameless and no Tory, were Elihu Hewes, a resident some miles up the Penob- 
scot from Fort Pownall, whose cousin, Joseph, was a signer of the Declaration 
and a member of the Continental Congress (see his letter of June 7, 1775, 
quoted in part by Carter [vi, 375-376, cf. vit, 39], and given in full in Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, LI, 25-27), and John Lane, who was 
trying to recruit a company of Penobscot Indians for the Provincial Congress 
(see his letter of June 9, 1775, to Joseph Warren, quoted by Carter [vitt, 31-32]). 
If, as is, of course, possible, Goldthwait had inspired these letters to strengthen 
his shaky position, he certainly had well-wishers of the correct political per- 
suasion. 
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armed vessels which had taken the cannon, he somewhat re- 
luctantly gave them seven muskets, ten pounds of powder, and 
twenty-four pounds of balls. By May 8, Goldthwait knew that 
the alarm about the Canadians and Indians was untrue and he 
wrote to the selectmen of St. George’s to get his ammunition 
back, since he was now aware that St. George’s had more than 
he did.** That he did get it back is not very probable. Shortly 
before or after this event the people of Belfast sent a like de- 
mand; they, too, were afraid of Indians, and, in addition, 
needed ammunition for hunting. Goldthwait refused; so, tak- 
ing their guns and what ammunition they had, they made a 
surprise descent upon the fort. John Davidson and James ' 
Nichols went ahead, and when rebuffed, they asserted their in- 
tention of gaining their rights by force. By this time the rest of 
the Belfast party had come in view and Goldthwait, ‘out- 
numbered as usual, asked them in and gave each of the men 
balls and flint and a pound of powder.*" 

On June 7, 1775, Goldthwait was one of the signers of a peti- 
tion to the Provincial Congress, along with the man who had 
been ordered to supersede him, to call attention to their desti- 
tute condition and to make assurances of loyalty. This action, 
however, was of benefit neither to Goldthwait nor to Fort 
Pownall, since in the night of July 21, 1775, militia led by 
James Cargill of Newcastle, burned the blockhouse and other 
buildings of the fort and turned out Goldthwait and his family 
with damage to his property and threats to his person.** Unless 
this band was different from most which Cargill led, there were 
men from St. George’s in it, and among them may very well 
have been Haunce Robinson. That Goldthwait.was still held 

26 Carter, vil, 367-368. 

27 “Reminiscences of John Davidson” (see reference, p. 179, n. 20 above). This 
story was widely copied from Davidson's account, and Carter (vil, 27, 370-371, 
vill, 40) may be partly correct in holding Davidson largely responsible for 
Goldthwait’s bad reputation. Goldthwait’s account of his transactions with the 
delegation from St. George’s, which, after all, was written to St. George’s, where 
the facts were equally well known, indicates none of the opprobrious behavior 


with which Davidson charges Goldthwait. 
28 Carter, vil, 378, VIII, 49-50. 
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in some esteem is certain if he was able to live in the vicinity of 
Fort Pownall until 1779.” After his flight to England his land- 
holdings were confiscated, and neither Goldthwait nor his 
heirs, unlike many reconstructed Loyalist families, seem to 
have made any profit from the Penobscot acres. 


2° Carter, vil, 48. The following story is told by the historian of Camden: 
“Soon after he [John Harkness] settled here [1779], an expedition of twenty 
patriots from the vicinity of Lermond’s, and Clam Cove, resolved on inflicting 
upon Gen. Thomas Goldthwait, a noted Tory, who then resided in Hampden, 
we think, due chastisement for the obnoxious manner in which he proved his 
disloyalty to the American cause. Thinking favorably of the plan proposed to 
get rid of the annoying General, Harkness entéred heartily into the scheme, and 
joined the party. Approaching the General’s dwelling at night, they were dis- 
cerned by the inmates, consisting of the General, wife, and two daughters, and 
Archibald Bowles, his son-in-law, who at once fled to the woods for safety. 
After the manner of the times of war, the house was then ransacked of its valu- 
ables, and the cattle [A note adds: These cattle being a superior English breed 
were afterwards used in this vicinity for the improvement of stock] driven from 
the barn, after which the party proceeded homeward with their spoil. A book 
there obtained by Mr. Harkness, containing Gen. Goldthwait’s autograph, is 
now in the possession of his descendants, who properly regard it as a choice 
relic. We are not aware that this raid has been noticed in print before. For 
reasons quite apparent, the expedition was kept a secret for some years, by those 
who engaged in it” (John L. Locke, Sketches of the History of the Town of 
Camden [Hallowell, 1859], 210-211). 

Despite the particularity of this account there is good reason to question its 
truth. Patriotism, even when heightened by hopes of booty, seems hardly able 
to drive twenty men from Rockland and Camden all'the way up to Hampden to 
pillage a single unguarded house. There is, of course, no evidence other than 
the present story, that Goldthwait ever lived in Hampden, and it is unlikely 
that, had he resided there, no other references to the fact would exist. We have 
here, one suspects, a merging of details from two historical events with the 
pastiche attached to an individual (Harkness) who had taken part in neither of 
the actual occurrences. In 1775 a delegation of about twenty men from St. 
George’s waited upon Goldthwait and also in that year Cargill and his militia 
burned the fort, turned Goldthwait and his family out and stole some of his 
property. Men from the Camden area.would have been members of Cargill’s 
militia and no doubt some of the spoils came home to Camden. Harkness, who 
only came to Camden in 1779, had, as Locke tells us “a great fondness for books” 
(p. 211) and doubtless acquired from one of his neighbors a volume from 
Goldthwait’s pillaged library. Years later his descendants accounted for their 
possession of Goldthwait’s autograph by a story which altered the chronology of 
events in order to make their ancestor a participant. Harkness’s widow lived on 
until 1856 and might have been expected to know the truth, but she was not 
married until after the war, and the memory of the aged — she was 92 when she 
died — is often more romantic than exact. Of course, it is possible that Locke 
himself is responsible for the conflation. Locke repeats the falsehood that 
Goldthwait was drowned: “On making his escape to the Provinces, with other 
tories, at the conclusion of the war, the vessel was shipwrecked, and he was 
lost” (p. 211, n.). 
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Arexes,*° the leader of the group of tribesmen which brought 
their complaint to Goldthwait and carried the letters to and 
fro between him and the English hunters, was a man of im- 
portance among the Penobscots, and probably one of their few 
remaining sachems. The Penobscots had once been a populous 
tribe, but by 1764 they were in a sharp decline. War, famine 
and disease had reduced their numbers drastically before 
1750, the war of 1755 had been literally forced upon them, and 
in 1760 they reported themselves as consisting only of “five 
sachems, seventy-three warriors, and about five hundred 
others.” ** In 1764, Bernard had this to say about them: 


The Penobscots live upon the river Penobscot at two different 
places, one about 70 miles & the other about 50 miles above Fort 
Pownall. These are the most considerable Tribes of Indians in 
those parts consisting of above 60 families which are more settled 
than any others: They trade wholly at Fort Pownall, except now & 
then they meet with private Traders with whom they deal for 
rum.*? 


Their demands were modest: to maintain the right to their 
hunting grounds, which extended at least as far as the St. 
George’s river, to be treated with consideration by the govern- 
ment and with decency by the settlers, and to have a priest to 
uphold their Catholic faith. These things were granted them. 
either imperfectly and reluctantly or not at all. 

A few months after the trouble at Quantabacook, Arexes 
started off with Chadwick on the survey to Quebec.** He was 
one of the Penobscots present in the Council Chamber in Bos- 
ton on July 26, 1769,"* and he later had a conference with Gov- 


30 The name is variously spelled in the records: Arexes, Arixix, Arexus, Avexis, 
Alexis, Sac Alexies; for the Socalexis (Sturgeon) family, see F. G. Speck, Penob- 
scot Man, 224-225. For an earlier Indian of the same name, see Publications of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xx, 142 [cf. 135, n. 6] and Collections of 
the Maine Historical Society, u1, 380, 412, 413, 416, 420, 422, 426. 

81 Williamson, History of Belfast, 54. 

32 Letter Books, 1763-1765, U1, 190. 

33 Eckstorm, “History of the Chadwick Survey,” p. 75; he is here named Sac 
Alexis, but Mrs. Eckstorm identifies him as probably “the chief whose name is 
often signed Alexis or Arexes” (p. 76). 

84 Documentary History of the State of Maine, xxiv, 156. 
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ernor Bernard at Penobscot.** Arexes, then, was a responsible 
Indian who sought to be on good terms with the colonial ad- 
ministration. When the Revolution came, he and most of the 
Penobscots cast in their lot with the rebels, even though this 
meant siding with the encroaching settlers; and on January 23, 
1777, we find that the sum of three pounds, three shillings was 
due him for service to the United States of America.** 

After the authorities and the aggrieved, we come to the ag- 
gressors. Of Haunce Robinson much is known. He was born 
before 1737, the fourth son of Moses Robinson, one of the early 
settlers on the lower St. George’s river,*’ who, “having some 
knowledge of roots, herbs, and the use of the lancet, [was] 
hence called Doctor.”” Haunce lived most of his life in that part 
of the Lower Town which is now Cushing, and there fathered 
eleven children, the second of whom was born in 1763. Haunce 
makes a first appearance in history when, on October 3, 1750, 
he, along with his father and his brothers Moses, Jr., Joseph 
and John, and others, signed a petition complaining of their 
suffering during the late wars with the Indians.** In 1755 the 
blockhouse at St. George’s had a company of rangers which in- 
cluded Haunce along with four other Robinsons.** In that 
same year one of the more unpleasant incidents in the whole 
unpleasant history of English and Indian relations took place 
near St. George’s, an incident from which we are probably 


85 The same, p. 158. In the summer of 1763 Bernard had received three 
Penobscot chiefs at Boston, and conferred with two others at Fort Pownall in 
the fall of the same year. He wrote that he had since “according to their own con- 
fession, redresst them in the fullest manner” (Documentary History, xi, 342). It 
is reasonably certain that Arexes was one of these chiefs. 

86 Documentary History, xv, 44. In 1775 four Indian chiefs from Penobscot 
had come to Falmouth with Captain Lane, on their way to meet with the Pro- 
vincial Congress (Carter, vii, 373). Again, we may assume that Arexes was one of 
them. 

87 Haunce’s younger brother Archibald, born January 31, 1737, is described as 
the first white child born on the river; Cyrus Eaton, History of Thomaston, 
Rockland, and South Thomaston, 2 vols. (Hallowell, 1865), 1, 49; 1, 376-381 
gives in detail the genealogies of Moses Robinson’s descendants; see also Eaton, 
Annals of the Town of Warren, 605-606. 

88 Documentary History of Maine, xt, 98-100. 

89 Eaton, Annals of the Town of Warren, 103. 
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justified in tracing the extremity of the Penobscots’ hostility to 
the presence of Haunce Robinson and his friends at Quantaba- 
cook nine years later. 

We have already recorded the presence of James Cargill at 
Fort Pownall in 1775,*° and we must now say rather more about 
that patriot and soldier, a rugged individualist of the most ex- 
aggerated pattern.** Colonel James Cargill was born in 1725, 
five or six years before his father came to Newcastle and he was 
an influential citizen of that town until his death in 1812. He 
filled many public offices, was a soldier both before and during 
the Revolution, but was best remembered for his relentless 
hostility to the Indians and their consequent hatred of him and 
all connected with him. He was a consistent adherent to the 
adage that “the only good Indian is a dead Indian,” and the 
frequent opportunity of receiving a bounty for an Indian scalp 
did nothing to take the edge from his philosophy. 

In 1755 the colonial government was at war with all the 
Indian tribes except the Penobscots, and had implemented its 
warfare by the customary offering of good-sized bounties for 
the scalps or persons of hostile Indians, with, as one would 
expect, a higher tariff for male than female scalps. The govern- 
ment did not desire trouble with the Penobscots, who, also 
eager for continued peace, were on their best behavior, so that 
relations with them seem to have been better than in ordinary 
times. 

On July 1, Cargill set out from Newcastle with a small band, 
spent the first night at Waldoboro, and came next day to St. 
George’s where, on the outskirts of the settlement, he met, 
perhaps by prearrangement, with three soldiers from the gar- 
rison and a number of the rangers, whom he persuaded to join 
him. Although he was regularly commissioned, the furtive na- 


40 See p. 182 above. 

41 Cargill is certainly the villain of this piece, but there is material in his 
varied and active life for a monograph which could put him in a somewhat 
more sympathetic light. 

42 The fullest, but far from satisfactory, account of Cargill’s life is in David 
Q. Cushman, History of Ancient Sheepscot and Newcastle (Bath, 1882), 137-147, 
362-363; see also Sawtelle, “Thomas Pownall,” 267-268, n. 40. 
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ture of his actions, especially his care not to approach the fort 
itself, indicates strongly that he intended illegal behavior. Pro- 
ceeding a few miles, the reinforced party came upon a Penob- 
scot squaw named Margaret Moxa, her unarmed and intoxi- 
cated husband and their two-months-old baby, who bore the 
unusual name of Nit. The whites fired at once, killed the 
drunken man outright, and mortally wounded Margaret. The 
Indians, as it happened, had just been to the fort, where they, 
especially Margaret, were known and liked, in order that 
Margaret could give the commander information about the 
movements of some hostiles. As Margaret, whose good deed for 
that day had gone conspicuously astray, lay dying, she asked 
that the baby be taken to Captain Bradbury at the fort. One of 
the whites, distinguished by a pretty wit and a fondness for pro- 
verbs, remarked that “every nit will make a louse,” * and 
knocked the baby’s head in before its mother’s eyes. Cargill 
and his companions scalped their prizes, since scalps properly 
represented, could be converted into money. The party, or 
most of it, then went on a few miles farther and found another 
band of Penobscot hunters, of whom they killed and scalped 
nine. Next morning they brought their trophies to the fort at 
St. George’s, where they were doubtless outraged at receiving 
an unfriendly and censorious reception.** Both the local set- 
tlers, who regarded Margaret as a benefactress, and the govern- 
ment, which saw its pacific policy towards the Penobscots 
ruined, were outraged at Cargill’s actions, since there could be 
no doubt but that he and his men had deliberately murdered 
the friendly Penobscots for the sake of the bounty on their 
scalps. 

43 This proverb, which Oliver Cromwell is said to have quoted, was recorded 
in print as early as 1690. A passage in Harvey Fergusson’s In Those Days (New 
York, 1929), 97, Shows that the saying was used at a later date in another section 
of the United States as a justification for shooting Indian children. It may well 
be, of course, that the proverb, not Margaret Moxa, gave Nit his name. 

44W. D. Williamson, History of the State of Maine, Ul, 314-315; Eaton, 
Thomaston, 1, 69-70; Eaton, Warren, 101-103; John Johnston, A History of the 
Towns of Bristol and Bremen (Albany, 1873), 309-310; Cushman, Ancient Sheep- 


scot, 141-142. Cargill's own matter-of-fact account of the killings is printed in 
Documentary History of Maine, xxiv, 36-37. 
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The government did what it could to remedy the situation. 
Cargill was placed under arrest, and messages were sent to the 
Penobscots offering special protection, promising a trial for 
Cargill, and inviting the Indians to the trial.** The mischief, 
however, had been done, old suspicions and enmities renewed, 
and in November war was declared against the Penobscots. 

Cargill was held in jail in York, and on November 6, 1755, 
the Council Records, 1755-1759 (Massachusetts Archives), p. 
19, shows that “A motion being made for the holding of a 
Special Court of Assize & General Gaol Delivery within & for 
the County of York, for the Trial of Capt. James Cargill & a 
Negro man named [blank], Servant to [blank].*° It was so 
ordered.” Clearly Cargill’s trial did not follow immediately on 
the issuance of the order, and when he was finally tried he was 
acquitted, not so much because he was believed innocent or be- 
cause he put up a strong defence, but because the settlers who 
comprised the jury were little disposed to find one of them- 
selves guilty of murder for killing Indians.** As soon as Cargill 
was cleared he brought charges against the commander and 
lieutenant at St. George’s, who had both actively urged his 
prosecution, accusing them of illegal and treasonable transac- 
tions with the Indians. There was a legislative inquiry in 1757, 
but the officers were completely exonerated and Cargill cen- 
sured by implication.** 

While Cargill was arguing his memorial against Captain 
Bradbury he was also trying to collect the bounty on the twelve 
scalps. Two entries in the Council Records tell what Cargill 
must have felt to be the act of an ungrateful government. At a 

45 Documentary History of Maine, xxiv, 41-44, 47, etc. 

46 For the negro, see Charles W. Banks, History of York, Maine (Boston, 
1935), I, 244. 

47 Williamson, Maine, ul, 315; Eaton, Warren, 102; Cushman, Ancient Sheep- 
scot, 142. Cargill is sometimes said (e.g. by Williamson and Cushman) to have 
been in confinement for two years, but it can hardly have been so long. 

#8 Williamson, Maine, u, 328; Cushman, Ancient Sheepscot, 182-183. Journal 
of the Honorable House of Representatives of his Majesty’s Province of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New-England, Begun and Held at Boston, in the County 


of Suffolk, on Wednesday the Twenty-fifth Day of May, Annoque Domini, 1757 
(Boston, 1757), 142, 215, 230, 246-247. 
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meeting of the Council held on December 21st, 1757, presided 
over by Governor Pownall, 


John Hill, Richard Cutt and William Brattle Esq'* a committee 
appointed by the Board to receive of Capt. James Cargill a Number 
of Indian Scalps, and to see them Consumed, made the following 
Report, Viz. Pursuant to an Order of Council past Yesterday, Capt. 
James Cargill this day deliveréd us Twelve Indian Scalps, includ- 
ing two small Ones, which were put into a Tar barrel, and in Our 
presence Consumed to Ashes — December 31, 1757.** 

The next and final step was taken at a Council meeting on 


January 7, 1758: 


A Petition of Capt. James Cargill, setting forth that on the En- 
couragement given by the General Court of this province, by their 
Vote of the tenth day of June, 1755, for the Captivating and killing 
the Indian Enemy, he obtained a Commisshion from Governor 
Shirley bearing date the [blank] day of June aforesaid, and that he 
with his Company killed twelve of the Indian Enemy whose Scalps 
he produced in Evidence thereof & delivered them to a Committee 
of the Council in pursuance of an Order therefor, & that the said 
Committee consumed the same to Ashes by virtues of said Order, 
therefore praying that he may be allowed the Bounty promised by 
the Vote aforesaid. 

The Board took the same under Consideration, examined the re- 
spective Evidences and the matter being fully Debated — The 
Question was put, whether Capt. James Cargill & Company are 
Entitled to any Bounty for the Indians by them killed, as set forth 
in Capt. Cargill’s memorial? And it passed in the Negative, inas- 
much as it does not appear that the said Indians were such with 
whom this Government was then at War." 


It is now time to bring Haunce Robinson into the picture. 
In April and May, 1757, Cargill kept a journal of a scouting 
trip in Penobscot Bay and its vicinity. He and his crew had the 
good luck to kill two Indians, and perhaps a third, and, when 
six more appeared in two canoes, to hide from them success- 

49 Council Records, 1755-1759, 318-319. The reference to two small scalps sug- 


gests that Nit was not the sole Indian child to die that day. 
50 Council Records, 1755-1759, 321. 
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fully. After the Indians left they went up the Bay and returned 
on May 5: “On the way a heavily loaded gun was discharged in 
the boat, — slightly wounding Archibald Robeson (a common 
variant of Robinson), cutting thro’ a thwart, a water-vessel, — 
bursting a powder-horn holding a pound of powder right 
under Hance Robeson.”" A little later that year Captain 
Joshua Freeman was scouting at and about St. George’s; he also 
kept a journal, and recorded, as of June 15; “David Patterson, 
John McCarter, John Kellock, Moses and Haunce Robinson 
set out for York on summons in the case of Cargill.”"** That 
Haunce Robinson was an associate of Cargill's in Indian hunt- 
ing in 1757 and was also called as a witness in connection with 
the aftermath of the murders near St. George’s in 1755, helps 
to establish a strong, though perhaps not incontrovertible, ar- 
gument that Haunce, who was a ranger at St. George’s in 1755, 
was one of the rangers who joined Cargill and was, therefore, 
one of the party which killed the friendly Penobscots. At all 
events, the Indians, who had good memories, would in 1764 
have connected Haunce Robinson with their bitter and un- 
scrupulous foe, James Cargill. 

In May, 1758, Cargill, to whom experience with the law in 
1755 and after had apparently taught a respect for records, filed 
a “Mimarandum” of his “Transactions to the Eastward.” From 
this document we learn that on the 11th he killed and scalped 
an Indian whom he encountered in the woods, but in the 
course of being chased by other Indians he lost the scalp and 
did not recover it until the 15th.** Happy in the possession of 
documentation as well as scalp, Cargill bore his trophy to Bos- 
ton, where on June 8th the “Scalp was produced to his Excel- 
lency in Council as evidence,” and the Council voted Cargill 


51 Documentary History of the State of Maine, xxiv, 75-76. The scalps of the 
two dead Indians can be traced. On May 27, 1757 the Council appointed a com- 
mittee of five to examine Cargill and James Dodge “in relation to two Indian 
scalps,” and on May 28th it was voted to pay Cargill and Dodge six hundred 
pounds “being the premium allowed for two Indian Scalps, agreeable to the 
vote of the General Court of the 1oth of June, 1756” (Council Records, 1755- 
1759, 253, 254)- 

52 Documentary History, xxiv, 80. 
58 Documentary History, XX1v, 93-94. 
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his three hundred pounds. An examination of the Council 
Records between May 27, 1757 and June 8, 1758, shows no 
proof that the Council during that period voted scalp money 
to anyone other than Cargill. This fact makes one wonder if 
Cargill was the only scalp-hunter of the time, or if, perhaps 
more likely, Cargill’s reputation since 1755 was such as to 
cause the Governor and Council to deal with his transactions 
personally.” 

When in 1759 Governor Pownall made his expedition to 
Penobscot, Cargill was captain of one of the companies which 
went along, and not far from St. George’s we find Cargill up to 
his old tricks. He located a camp of Indians, offered them what 
he called “good quarters,” which they, perhaps recognizing 
Cargill, refused and fired; Cargill “then Fired, and ordered his 
men to Fire away. The Indians Ran — two fell, one rose again 
and got off into the Swamp — the other rose no more, and 
proved to be an old Squaw.” ** This same feat of marksmanship 
and heroism is recounted briefly in the highly original journal 
of the Pownall expedition kept by Joshua Bailey, a member of 
Captain Isaac Herrick’s company. Bailey and his fellows left 
Newbury on May 1, and arrived at St. George’s on May gth. 
On the 11th, Cargill came in: 


Friday. was the Leventh of may 
Cap Cargill came in Brought in 
they did heare On this Day 

a Skulp of an Ingian** 


54 Council Records, 1755-1759, 407. 

55 The whole history of the practical effects of the bounty on scalps is obscure, 
and if an extensive and concrete discussion of it exists, 1 have not come upon it. 
Such a study should be made, even if it is not a subject likely to fill us with pride 
for the humanity of our forebears. 

56 May 10, 1759; “Journal of the Voyage of Gov. Thomas Pownall, from Boston 
to Penobscot River,” with notes by J. Williamson, Collections of the Maine His- 
torical Society, v, 369. 

57 Sawtelle, “Thomas Pownall,” 267. The manuscript, quoted in part by 
Sawtelle, is in the library of the Maine Historical Society. A “modernized” ver- 
sion was printed by J. L. Lfocke] in the Belfast Progressive Age, August 4, 1859; 
see also Richard Pike, “Building and Occupancy of Fort Pownall,” New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, xiv, 5-6. 
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On May 12 Pownall split his command, some to go with him 
by ship and the rest to go overland, under the command of 
Brigadier Preble: “Orders to Brigd." Preble to March to the 
Mouth of Pausegasawackeag, a river that runs into Penobscot 
about thirty miles from Georges. Appointed one Robinson, a 
hunter, as his guide.” ** Once more we find a Robinson, either 
Haunce or one of his brothers, in company with Cargill. 

There is no way of knowing if Robinson was with Cargill 
when in July, 1775, he paid another visit to Fort Pownall, 
this time to destroy it and incidentally to expel and insult 
Goldthwait. We do know, however, that on August 25, 1775, 
Robinson became a second lieutenant in Captain Samuel 
Gregg’s company of Colonel James Cargill's regiment,*® and 
it is at least possible that he was with Cargill in July. If he had 
any of Cargill’s thirst for vengeance against those who sup- 
ported Indians against him, he would have taken peculiar 
pleasure in the ousting of Goldthwait.® 

To insult the friendless Goldthwait was safe enough, but 
Cargill’s impetuous, not to say grasping, nature got him into 
serious trouble at Fort Pownall. He found some vessels there 
and promptly seized them as enemy property." Certain of 
these were undoubtedly fair prey,”* since their owners peti- 
tioned the British for redress, asserting that they were friends 

58 “Journal of the Voyage of Gov. Thomas Pownall,” 374; Cushman, 145. The 
Passagassawaukeag enters the Penobscot at the head of Belfast Bay; Eaton, 
Thomaston, 374; see Eckstorm, Indian Place-Names of the Maine Coast, 69-70. 

59 Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolutionary War (Boston, 1905), 


XIN, 442-443. It is rather surprising that Cargill himself does not appear in this 
exhaustive list. 

6° For Haunce Robinson’s subsequent career as a soldier and citizen, see 
Documentary History of the State of Maine, xiv, 322, xvi, 198, 306; Eaton, 
Thomaston, 1, 112, 113, 114; Eaton, Warren, 163-168, 169, 172; W. D. Patterson, 
The Probate Records of Lincoln County, Maine, Maine Genealogical Society 
(Portland, 1895), g0, 108, 194. 

61 Cargill's account of the affair is found in a Memorial addressed to the Great 
Court on August 2, 1775 (Peter Force, American Archives, Third Series, 11, 329- 
330). 

62 Joseph Williamson, “The Proposed Province of New Ireland,” Collections 
of the Maine Historical Society, Third Series, 1, 155. The Loyalists referred to 
Colonel Cargill's militia as “a large mob.” 
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of the government and had carried lumber and the like to 
General Gage in Boston, but there were others whose owners 
were able to make embarrassing claims for indemnity. A 
smaller matter caused Cargill a more serious personal humilia- 
tion than any other recorded against him. On one of the boats 
he captured, Mr. James Nichols, of what is now Searsport, had 
deposited two bags of Indian corn. Nichols was a friend of 
John Davidson and had gone with him to commandeer Gold- 
thwait’s ammunition. Davidson in his reminiscences set down 
Nichols’s wrath and its unpleasant consequence for Cargill, 
who came up the bay next summer, 


then poor and baging for our assistence to try to Set him clear 
from what he had so unrighteously Done, and whan he burnt the 
fort but insted of our assisting him if we had been caled into a court 
of justice we must have been as evidence against him. [The discus- 
sion grew warm and] Nichols with his fist nockt Curgill Down and 
blaken his eye as he said tho houston and clark was there and they 
prevented nichols from having his will on curgill, and I have heard 
no more about Curgill after, nor for burning the fort nor for taking 
our enemarican (sic) vessels and frusterateing the owners of there 
entended desire.** 


Cargill’s better side is aptly drawn by the historian of Sheep- 
scot and Newcastle: 


And yet the Colonel was devout in his own way. He used to at- 
tend meeting, pay his Ministerial tax, have his children catechised 
by the Minister every Saturday, and everything must be done de- 
cently and in order, And when he attended church, some one was 
naughty enough to bring in a violin to assist the music. As soon as 
the sounds of the instrument were heard, Cargill would seize his 


63 It was found that Cargill had acted illegally and he was ordered to restore 
one of the vessels, but since he had sold it, this was not easy for him to do, and in 
June, 1780, a petition was sent to the Great and General Court asking that he be 
aided by the State, especially because of his attachment to the American Cause 
(Documentary History of Maine, xvi, 286-288). Other printed documents tell 
the story at length (pp. 405-409); in the end the State made good Cargill’s loss 
but held him liable to those to whom he had improperly sold the vessel (pp. 412- 
413, 437, 438-439). See also Sawtelle’s “Thomas Pownall,” 267-268, n. 40. 

64 New England Historical and Genealogical Register, LXx, 171. 
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hat, hurry out of the house and there remain till the singing was 
over, when he would return and worship God according to his con- 
science. He had a perfect horror of “the wicked little thing,” and 
he would not stay where they had “fiddling.” He objected to danc- 
ing, and when assemblies for this purpose, were first introduced 
into town, the venerable old man made his appearance in the ball- 
room to protest against it. But his influence was less forcible here 
than it was fighting with the Indians.* 


The Indians, killing whom seems to have been one of Car- 
gill’s few forms of relaxation, loathed him and his memory: 


The Indians hated the name of Cargill and would have nothing 
to do with them — not even to sell them a basket. One evening 
some Indians, many years after, came to the house of Hon. Henry 
Cargill, Esq., the son of James, and asked permission to spend the 
night. Leave was granted. They asked the name of the family. On 
being told it was Cargill, they started and left the house, exclaim- 
ing: “Me no stay here!” “Col. Cargill! he kill Indian!” 

During one winter, a company of Indians encamped in the 
woods, below Mr. Isaac Dodge’s on the Damariscotta river. One of 
them was an exceedingly old man and was “stone blind.” The other 
Indians used to draw him about on a handsled. Two of them took 
him one day in this manner, up to Benjamin Jones, a distance of 
three or four miles, when they all entered the house together. To 
see what the old man would do, they introduced Mr. Jones to him 
as Col. Cargill. Instantly, all the Indian fire in his bosom, burnt to 
a flame. He arose, and exclaimed, “Ah! Col. Cargill; bring him to 
me and let me feel of him.” He wished to lay that powerful hand of 
his upon him; and it was a long time before they could pacify him, 
by telling him that it was not Col. Cargill but Mr. Jones that was 
before him. Cargill had killed his squaw.* 


When the evidence which has been adduced in the preced- 
ing pages is drawn upon for recapitulation, there is little 
danger in asserting that Haunce Robinson in March, 1764, 
was known to the Indians as an associate, and probably fellow 


65 Cushman, Ancient Sheepscot, 143. 
66 Cushman, Ancient Sheepscot, 139. See also pp. 147-148, where Cargill's 
treatment of Indians appears for once in a better light. 
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criminal, of their arch-enemy James Cargill,®’ and that his in- 
terference with their hunting rights would outrage and enrage 
them far more than similar action on the part of a settler of a 
different reputation. Further, even though Goldthwait had 
been at Fort Pownall but a short time in March, 1764, he 
would have learned about Robinson and his connection with 
Cargill either from members of the garrison or the Indians or 
both. Further still, both Goldthwait and Bernard must have 
been aware of Cargill’s virtual responsibility for war with the 
Penobscots in 1755, and have been justly apprehensive that an- 
other man of Cargill’s kidney, already highly distasteful to the 
Indians, might easily drive the unhappy Penobscots to begin a 
war which would cost lives and property and, even worse for 
the province, the sense of security which the settlers had be- 
gun to feel. Only from these circumstances can we understand 
why a by no means unusual case of poaching on a small pond 
and its few streams, so far from the Indians’ home settlements, 
should have aroused the Penobscots to fury and impressed the 
principal agents of the colonial government, Goldthwait at 
Fort Pownall and Bernard in Boston, with its gravity. 

The incident at Quantabacook is, in its small way, a master- 
piece of dramatic history. We have the three groups which 
were rural New England in the quarter century before the 
Revolution. The officers of the Crown, Governor Bernard and 
Colonel Goldthwait, conscientious administrators, honest by 
any standards which even we can apply, but highly cognizant 
that some degree of private gain is not necessarily incompatible 
with public fidelity; the settlers, Haunce Robinson, and be- 
hind him the more prominent and more aggressive James Car- 
gill, forced by necessity and taste to be as free with the weapons 
of war as with the tools of peace, pioneers of a rough frontier, 
moved by ancestral and personal hatred of a wily and often 
treacherous foe, and by a newer intolerance of any government 

67 Somewhat later in 1764, Cargill was to command a regimental muster at St. 


George's, at which time his costume, “a drab pea jacket and a Comarney cap,” 
made a distinct impression (Cushman, Ancient Sheepscot, 190). 
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which seemed to interfere with their immediate purposes; and 
last, the Indians, Arexes and his peers, struggling to hold some 
share of what had always been theirs, feeling, but loth to know, 
that they were doomed, and making a last attempt to keep 
above the onsweeping tide of white encroachment. Today it is 
possible to unite a degree of sympathy with the foiled and be- 
wildered British officials, unable to deal with a situation which 
had passed beyond compromise, with pride in the zeal and en- 
ergy, often undirected or misguided, of the patriots, even 
though some of them scarcely deserve the name. But it is im- 
possible not to feel pity and inherited remorse for the Indians, 
whom nothing, not even their rather pathetic adherence to the 
Revolutionary cause, could save from spoliation and ignominy. 

The old burying ground in Searsmont is on the shore of the 
branch of the St. George’s which runs out of Quantabacook, 
and in it a single and nameless Indian lies buried. He had 
come to Searsmont in 1890 or thereabouts, not to trap the 
beaver or hunt the moose, but to purvey the priceless panacea 
“Sagwaw” with “Doctor” King Collins’s medicine show. While 
unwisely diverting himself in a sailboat on the pond he fell 
into the water and, being unable to swim well enough to get 
out of the lily pads, drowned. He was not a Penobscot, and ex- 
cept for the name of the pond itself no trace is left there of 
Arexes and the other first possessors of the land. 
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THE MILITARY EQUIPMENT OF THE 
PLYMOUTH AND BAY COLONIES, 
1620-1690 


HAROLD L. PETERSON 


T no time in American history have weapons been more im- 
portant than they were from 1620 to 1690. They protected 
the early colonist from the attack of wild beast or savage, and 
were the means of providing him with food and clothing and 
with many of the commodities which he sent back to England. 
Because of this importance of arms, the colonists were forced 
to purchase the most efficient arms that Europe produced; evo- 
lution of types proceeded rapidly. and the Americans soon out- 
distanced the Europeans in superiority of weapons and in skill 
in using them." 

Since the contemporary writers only occasionally refer spe- 
cifically to the type of arms used, it is necessary to trace this 
evolution through indirect reference. For the sake of conven- 
ience in following their development, the arms of the early set- 
tlers may be divided into three major categories: defensive 
armor, edged weapons, and projectile weapons. A completely 
armed man, particularly in the earlier years, was usually 
equipped with one or more articles from each of the three 
groups, the combination of corselet, sword, and musket being 
the most common.’ 

1 The emphasis which the first settlers placed on arms is witnessed by the 
laws of the period. The statutes ordered every man to possess arms approved by 
the local military leaders; and for many years it was unlawful to attend any 
public meeting or to travel more than a mile from home without weapons. Pun- 
ishments for infractions were provided and appear to have been rigidly en- 
forced. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, editor, Records of the Governor and Company of 
Massachusetts Bay in New England (Boston, 1853, 1854), 1, 84, 85, 93, 198; Na- 
thaniel B. Shurtleff and David Pulsifer, editors, Records of the Colony of New 
Plymouth in New England (Boston, 1855-1861), 1, 6, 1, 171. 

2 William Bradford, History of Plimoth Plantation (Boston, 1899), 98, 103; 
[William Bradford and Edward Winslow], A Relation or Journal of the Begin- 


ning and Proceedings of the English Plantation, in Edward Arber, editor, The 
Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 1606-1623 A.D., As Told by Themselves, Their 
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The defensive armor was not modified and improved, but 
was soon discarded completely. Armor at that time usually con- 
sisted of a corselet, a back and breast plate of hammered iron 
or steel; tasses to protect the thighs; thules for the loins; a gorget 
for the neck; and a helmet. In 1628, the Massachusetts Bay 
Company purchased sixty such suits of armor “all varnished 
black,” with the stipulation that some of the suits should have 
closed helmets instead of the open type which was more popu- 
lar at that time. The men in the first exploring expedition to 
be sent out from the Mayflower wore corselets, which they 
found efficient in their first encounter with the savages. The 
bows and arrows of the Indians were far better than the average 
musket of the Plymouth colonists in rapidity and accuracy of 
fire, but this advantage was offset by the fact that the arrows 
could not penetrate the armor.* 

It was not long, however, before the disadvantages of wear- 
ing armor became apparent. On their first exploring expedi- 
tion, the men under Miles Standish discovered a quantity of 
corn, but found themselves so encumbered and weary from the 
weight of their arms that they could not carry back as much of 
the booty as they desired. In time the settlers found that they 
could dodge the Indian arrows unless taken by surprise; and 
then later the savages obtained guns, against which armor was 
of little use. Confronted with this situation, the settlers de- 
cided in favor of freer movement. The corselet maintained its 
popularity for the first decade, but a compromise in the form 
of a heavy leather or quilted coat began to make its appear- 
ance. By the time of the Pequot War in 1637, the appearance of 
“unarmed” men, as those without armor were called, became 
more and more frequent. The intervening years between the 
Pequot War and King Philip’s War, 1675-1678, witnessed the 
Friends, and Their Enemies (London, 1897), 411, 415, 457- Hereafter this work 
will be cited as Mourt’s Relation. John Winthrop, The History of New England 
from 1630 to 1649, James Savage, editor (Boston, 1853), 1, 231, 233, 235, 236; 
Massachusetts Records, passim; Plymouth Records, passim. 


8 Mourt’s Relation, 411-415; Massachusetts Records, 1, 25, 26, 31; Bradford, 
98-100. 
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continuation of the process, and after the latter conflict the 
complete abandonment of armor, except for ceremonial occa- 
sions, was effected.* 

It was customary for all soldiers of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury to carry swords and knives. The plug bayonet, scarcely 
known in Europe, was not used at all in America. The usual 
procedure in combat was to fire a volley, discard the muskets, 
draw the swords, and charge. There was no standard equip- 
ment among the early settlers. There were common stores of 
arms, but by and large, each man supplied his own. Thus there 
was great variation. The type of sword most often mentioned 
was the rapier, a slender weapon with a three or four-sided 
blade intended primarily for thrusting. Yet there was a large 
variety of cutting swords. The Plymouth settlers used cutlasses 
to “hew and carve” the frozen ground a foot deep. William 
Bradford reported that the Indians fleeing from their burning 
village during the Pequot War were “‘hewed” to pieces. Also a 
falchion, a short heavy-bladed sword slightly curved at the 
point, is mentioned by John Winthrop in the description of a 
grisly execution during which an Indian suffered eight strokes 
before his head was severed.° 

After the end of the Pequot War, the sword, like the armor, 
began to disappear as a standard weapon for the common sol- 
dier. The laws requiring all men to possess arms gradually 
ceased to specify swords, and consequently few were purchased. 
Instead the militiamen turned to the knife or hatchet for use 
in hand-to-hand combat. These weapons were nearly universal- 

4 Mourt’s Relation, 411-415; Winthrop, 1, 231-236; Bradford, 98-110; Thomas 
Church [and Benjamin Church], The History of Philip’s War, Commonly Called 
the Great Indian War of 1675 and 1676, Also of the French and Indian Wars at 
the Eastward, in 1689, 1690, 1692, 1696, and 1704 (Exeter, New Hampshire, 
1829), passim; Samuel E. Morison, The Builders of the Bay Colony (New York, 
es Hubbard, The History of the Indian Wars in New England from 
the First Settlement to the Termination of the War with King Philip, in 1677, 
Samuel Drake, editor (Roxbury, 1845), 1, 26, 27; Bradford, 353, 354, 386, 433, 526, 
527; Mourt’s Relation, 420; Winthrop, u1, 232, 263, 268, 322; Church, 1, 46; Ed- 


ward Johnson, The Wonder-working Providence of Sions Saviour, in Massachu- 
setts Historical Society Collections (Boston), series 2, Iv, 50. 
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ly possessed because of their utility in everyday life. There was 
good precedent for their use in combat. Miles Standish and his 
men had used daggers effectively in liquidating the trouble- 
makers at Wessagusset, and there had been many similar inci- 
dents. Consequently the transition was easy and natural.° 

Another type of edged weapon was the pole arm, particular- 
ly the halberd, partizan, and pike. All were distinguished by a 
long shaft. The halberd was a combination of axe and spear. 
The partizan possessed a broad blade with hooks at the base, 
and the pike had a slender and comparatively plain head. Of 
the three types, the pike had by far the longest pole, averaging 
at this period about fifteen feet.’ 

In the European armies of the early seventeenth century, 
pikemen played a large part. The musketeer was beginning to 
become prominent, but had not yet established definite superi- 
ority. Thus it is not surprising that the settlers of Massachu- 
setts Bay brought with them sixty pikes and twenty half-pikes, 
nearly as many pikes as muskets. From the first the pikes proved 
disappointing in this country. Their long shafts made them 
difficult to handle in the woods, and they were not adapted to 
the type of fighting done in America. In Europe the pikes were 
used on open battlefields, primarily to hold ground gained by 
the lighter armed branches of the service. Formed into hollow 
squares, the butts of their weapons driven into the ground and 
the heads pointed to the enemy, the pikemen supplied a mov- 
able semi-fortress to which the musketeers could retreat when 
pressed by the opposing cavalry. In Indian fighting, however, 
there were no pitched battles, no cavalry, and no charges. The 
pike was of little value as an offensive weapon and consequent- 
ly, on October 13, 1675, shortly after the outbreak of King 
Philip's War, the Massachusetts General Court declared: 


6 Massachusetts Records, passim; Plymouth Records, passim; Hubbard, pas- 
sim; Church, passim. 

7 Bashford Dean, “On American Polearms, Especially those in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art,” Museum Studies, 1, (1928), pt. 1, 32-48; Stephen H. P. Pell, 
“American Pole Arms or Shafted Weapons,” Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum, v, (July, 1939), 66-103. 
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Whereas it is found by experience that troopers [cavalrymen] & 
pikemen are of little vse in the present warr with the Indians. . . It 
is ordered by the court . . . that all pikemen are hereby required . . . 
to furnish themselves with fire armes.. . .* 


The pikemen of Plymouth underwent the same metamorphosis 
for the same reasons.° 

With the partizans and halberds, the situation was somewhat 
different. Both those weapons were primarily emblems of rank, 
and as such they survived after their usefulness in warfare had 
ceased. The colonists of Massachusetts Bay brought with them 
two partizans and three halberds. The partizans were for the 
captain and lieutenant, the halberds, for the sergeants. There is 
a record of the use of halberds at the massacre of the Indians in 
the Pequot War, but both of these arms were quickly relegated 
to ceremonial use only.*° 

The projectile arms of the colonists were their most impor- 
tant weapons. The commonest type of musket was the match- 
lock, then the most popular military firearm in Europe. The 
fact that the matchlock had been superseded by the wheel lock 
for sporting arms, and that snaphances were becoming more 
and more numerous caused a surplus of these arms at a low 
price. Their economy appealed to the impecunious settlers of 
Plymouth and their speculative backers. 

Although it was cheap and available, the matchlock was a 
clumsy weapon. It was fired by pressing a lighted slow-match 
into the powder in the priming pan. This was effected by fasten- 
ing a length of the match to a piece of metal called the serpen- 
tine, which corresponded to the hammer in a modern gun. The 


8 Massachusetts Records, Vv, 47. 

® Massachusetts Records, 1, 25, 26; John Smith, Advertisement for the Unex- 
perienced Planters, in Edward Arber, editor, Works of John Smith (Birmingham, 
1884), 949. See also Allen French, “The Arms and Military Training of our Col- 
onizing Ancestors,” in Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, Lxvu (Bos- 
ton, 1941-1944), 3-21, which deals largely with English developments in the pre- 
colonial period. : 

10 Massachusetts Records, 1, 25, 26; Johnson, tv, 48; Winthrop, ul, 263, 268. 
During the American Revolution pole arms were used by both sides as emblems 
of rank. Dean, 32-48; Pell, 66-103. 
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trigger action forced the end of the serpentine into the pan. 
During the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, the 
motion of the serpentine was toward the breech instead of to- 
ward the muzzle so that the gunner could keep constant watch 
of the light on the end of the match and free it from ash when 
necessary. In firing, the operator was instructed to tilt the gun 
so that the lock was uppermost and the barrel on one side. This 
helped insure connection of the priming powder in the pan 
with the charge in the barrel, but it precluded aiming the piece 
accurately." 

From this it may readily be seen that the matchlock was in 
many ways inferior to the Indian’s bow. Its chief merit con- 
sisted of the panic produced by the flash, smoke, smell, and 
noise of the explosion of the charge. Also a gun could be loaded 
with several bullets and wound a number of adversaries at one 
time. The bullet from a matchlock gun was superior to an ar- 
row in the size of the hole it tore, the bones it smashed, and the 
amount of blood it spilled. The bow was superior in accuracy, 
and rapidity of fire; moreover, it was light and easy to carry 
while the gun was heavy and clumsy. The bow was constantly 
ready for use except in a long rain whereas the slow-match re- 
quired, in the best of weather, constant attention to keep it 
burning; and in dampness, rain, and wind, it was useless. The 
light from the match also prevented ambush at night, and the 
smell forestalled a surprise attack in the daytime unless the 
quarry happened to be up-wind.” 

Although matchlocks were the dominant type of weapon 
brought over in the first years, there were also a few snaphances. 
Modern authorities differentiate between the true flintlock 
and its primitive forms, the snaphance and the dog lock. The 
distinction is purely modern, however. The contemporary 
writers called all firearms ignited by striking flint against steel 
“snaphances.” Thus it is impossible to determine which was 

11 Charles Winthrop Sawyer, Firearms in American History (Boston, 1910), 
. , Firearms in American History, 1, 8-10. 
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used in a given instance, and the contemporary generic term 
must be used as such. 

The snaphance was a much better gun than the matchlock. 
It was faster, more dependable, and less cumbersome. The pow- 
der in the priming pan was ignited by striking a piece of flint 
held by the cock against a piece of steel called the frizzen. The 
frizzen was poised directly over the pan so that the sparks pro- 
duced by the contact of the flint and steel would drop into the 
powder. The pan was provided with a cover to keep the powder 
from spilling out and to keep it dry. Thus the snaphance could 
function in ordinary dampness and even in a light rain. There 
was no match to light and to keep free from ash in advance of 
any expected action. Since there was no match, there was no 
light or smell to betray an ambush. The ignition system was 
faster, thus allowing the abandonment of the forked rest from 
which matchlocks were customarily fired, and permitting ac- 
curate aim and snap-shooting. 

It is difficult to determine just when the snaphance succeed- 
ed the matchlock as the common weapon in this country. There 
were a few flint arms in the Mayflower on her first voyage, for 
flints are specifically mentioned among the military stores. 
Miles Standish, a professional soldier, naturally had the best 
weapon available. Edward Winslow noted that in the “First 
Encounter,” Standish with his snaphance and one or two 
others, who apparently were equipped with flint arms, fired at 
the Indians and held them at bay while a brand from the fire 
was Carried to the rest so they could light their matches. Wins- 
low was not completely impressed, however, for in 1621, when 
he wrote a letter to prospective colonists, he included the ad- 
monition: “Bring every man a musket or fowling piece. Let 
your piece be long in the barrel; and fear not the weight of it, 
for most of our shooting is from stands.”’** This could only re- 
fer to matchlocks, which were commonly fired from rests." 


18 Mourt’s Relation, 493. 
14 Mourt’s Relation, 415, 416, 420, 423, 426. At the turn of the century, The 
Worcester Society of Antiquity published two articles by George Sheldon as part 
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For the first ten years, the popularity of the matchlock was 
unchallenged. With the coming of the settlers to Massachusetts 
Bay in 1630, however, the transition began in earnest. The 
common arms supply of the Massachusetts Bay Company con- 
tained: 


80 bastard musketts, with snaphances, 4 Foote in the barrill with- 
out rests; 
6 longe Fowling peeces, with musket boare, 6 foote longe, 1; 
4 longe Fowling peeces, with bastard muskett boare, 514 foote 
longe; 
10 Full musketts, 4 foote barrill, with matchlocks and rests;** 


A definite superiority of snaphances is indicated in the public 
arms, although matchlocks were still more plentiful among 
the private arms. 

From 1630 until the outbreak of King Philip’s War in 1675, 
the change is plainly visible. There are more references to 
matches than to flints in inventories and court records until the 
beginning of the Pequot War, but the tales of snap-shooting in- 
crease, and during the war the stories of ambushes and surprise 
attacks indicate that flint arms were becoming more plentiful. 
In 1643 the Plymouth General Court ordered that every soldier 
should be supplied with either a matchlock or a snaphance. By 
1645 Bradford could report that the Plymouth troops had been 
sent to a muster at Seacunk “well armed all with snaphance 
peeces.’’** In 1646, while matchlocks were allowed for private 
arms, the Plymouth General Court allowed only snaphances or 
firelocks for town arms. The number of snaphances was greatly 
increased in 1673 when the Massachusetts General Court or- 





of a controversy which was raging within the society. In these articles, “Flintlock 
or Matchlock in King Philip’s War,” Collections, xvi (1899), 406-421; and “The 
Flintlock Used in Philip’s War,” Collections, xvu (1900), 67-92, Sheldon refuted 
the statements of John Crane that flintlocks were not known before 1700, and 
successfully proved that they were in use in the War. Even Sheldon, however, 
did not trace them back all the way. 

15 Massachusetts Records, 1, 25, 26. 

16 Bradford, 518. 
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dered Hezekiah Usher to purchase five hundred “‘new snap- 
hances, or fire lock musketts.” *” 

With the coming of King Philip’s War, the era of the match- 
lock in America was definitely past. The campaigns of that war, 
forays into the wilderness, night attacks, ambushes, battles in 
the rain, and the encounters between individuals which re- 
quired snap-shooting indicate clearly that the snaphance was 
the principal weapon. In 1677, toward the end of the war, the 
Plymouth General Court outlawed the matchlock completely 
as an acceptable weapon. Following this order, the remaining 
matchlocks were converted to flint so universally that today it 
is difficult to find a colonial matchlock in its original condition. 
In abandoning matchlocks at this time, America was years 
ahead of Europe where the clumsy firearm persisted until the 
War of the League of Augsburg, 1689-1697." 

In addition to the matchlock and snaphance pieces in gen- 
eral use, there were undoubtedly a few wheel lock arms in this 
country. The wheel lock was the second ignition system chron- 
ologically, and had replaced the matchlock for fire arms as 
early as 1550. It was an efficient system, operating much like 
the modern cigarette lighter. However, the wheel lock was an 
expensive weapon, costing twice as much as a matchlock and 
half as much again as a snaphance. This precluded their pur- 
chase for general use, and those specimens that did reach this 
country usually belonged to the more wealthy settlers of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.*® 

17 Massachusetts Records, tv, pt. 2, 562; V, 22; 1, 125, 207, 208; Il, 72, 73, 134, 
135, 222; John Noble, editor, Records of the Court of Assistants in the Colony of 
the Massachusetts Bay, 1630-1692 (Boston, 1904), 1, 13; Bradford, 351, 518; Plym- 
outh Records, ul, 65; X1, 51, 105; Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana 
(Hartford, 1855), 1, 561, 562; Winthrop, 1, 475; Johnson, 1, 59; vul, 46, 56; Hub- 
bard, passim; Church, passim. The term firelock as used in the ancient records is 
ambiguous. Originally it referred to the wheel lock; but with the advent of the 
snaphance and flintlock, it was used indiscriminately as a generic term. How- 
ever, it was never used with reference to a matchlock. 

18 Massachusetts Records, v, 63; Plymouth Records, x1, 244; Mather, n, 564, 
565, 569-571, 575; Church, passim; Hubbard, passim. J. N. George, English Pistols 
and Revolvers (Onslow County, North Carolina, 1938), 39. Samuel Drake, editor, 


The Old Indian Chronicle (Boston, 1836), passim. 
19 Sawyer, Firearms in American History, 1, 13. 
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Methods of carrying ammunition were also adapted to New 
World conditions. At first, powder and shot were carried in 
bandoliers, which consisted of a leather strap from which hung 
wooden cylinders just large enough to contain one complete 
musket charge. Twelve of these cylinders were usually consid- 
ered a sufficient number. With the passing years, however, the 
bandolier was discarded in favor of the powder flask and shot 
pouch. The change took place because bandoliers were com- 
paratively complicated to make and were therefore largely im- 
ported. The pouches and flasks, on the other hand, were simple 
enough to be made at home and thus were more readily avail- 
able. In order to compensate for the speed lost when the cyl- 
inders with the individual loads were discarded, a system of 
making paper cartridges was adopted. The powder and shot 
were rolled in tubes of paper, and the ends tied off. The gunner 
then merely bit off the end of the cartridge, poured the load in- 
to the gun, and rammed the paper in after it as a wad.” 

In addition to their small arms, the settlers brought some 
heavy ordnance. The Plymouth colonists built a platform on 
Fort Hill overlooking the bay and the surrounding country and 
installed their cannon there. They brought over a minion, a 
cannon weighing 1,200 pounds, having a bore three and one- 
quarter inches in diameter and possessing a range of three hun- 
dred and forty yards. There was also a saker (or sacre), a larger 
cannon weighing 1,500 pounds, having a three and one-half 
inch bore and firing three hundred and sixty yards. The arma- 
ment was completed by two bases, much smaller guns, weigh- 
ing only two hundred and two pounds each and having bores 
of but one and one-quarter inches. This was not a strong arma- 
ment even for those days. Massachusetts Bay was much better 
equipped, with twice as many pieces of heavy ordnance. They 
had three sakers, two “small peeces” of unidentified type plus 
one culverin and two demi-culverins. A culverin weighed 4,500 
pounds and possessed a five and one-half inch bore. This was 
considerably larger than anything at Plymouth as were the 


20 Massachusetts Records, t, 125; Church, 23-25, 60. 
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demi-culverins, which weighed 3,400 pounds and had a four 
inch bore. But heavy ordnance development kept pace with 
small arms. Gradually light brass field pieces were introduced 
as well as heavy half-cannon. By 1690, twenty-four pounders 
were not uncommon.” 

Practically all of the military supplies of the early settlers 
were imported, the great majority from England. It was some 
time after the establishment of the colonies before gunsmiths 
appeared. Blacksmiths were usually called upon to repair dam- 
aged arms to the best of their ability. As a witness of the esteem 
in which the services of any one who could contribute to the 
upkeep of the armament was held stands the fact that in time of 
crisis all smiths were impressed into public employ. They could 
be sent anywhere they were needed, and could not refuse such 
pay as the country afforded. Also, in 1666, when Richard 
Wooddey of Boston and Henry Russell of Ipswich began an ex- 
periment in powder making, the General Court gave them 
special privileges and ordered that they should receive all the 
aid and encouragement possible.** 

When the foregoing facts are related to the contemporary oc- 
currences, an interesting situation is revealed. The first years 
of the Plymouth Colony before the settlement of Massachusetts 
Bay were years of comparative peace and poverty. The Plym- 
outh colonists were short of weapons when they arrived, but 
the high death rate soon insured enough for all. The soldiers 

21 Massachusetts Records, t, 25, 26; Mourt’s Relation, 438-440, 449. Mather, 1, 
188; John Smith, Generall Historie of New England, in Arber, Works, 781; John- 
son, Vil, 54. There is some disagreement as to the exact number of cannon 
brought by the Pilgrims. John A. Goodwin, The Pilgrim Republic (Boston, 1888), 
115, maintains that the Pilgrims mounted five pieces of ordnance in the fort, the 
extra piece being either another minion or a falcon (a two pounder). In this he 
differs with the account of Bradford and Winslow in regard to both number of 
guns and date of installation. He does not cite any authority for his statement. In 
1627, Isaak De Rasieres noted that the Pilgrims had six cannon in their fort and 
four patreros (about half-pounders) mounted before the governor’s house. To 


Samuel Blommaert, [1627], Collections of the New York Historical Society, sec- 
ond series, 11 (1848), 352. 

22 Massachusetts Records, ul, 222, U1, 289, IV pt. 2, 296, 297, V, 54, et passim; 
Plymouth Records, passim; Mather, 1, 167; Johnson, vu, 13; Leroy D. Satterlee 
and Arcadi Gluckman, American Gun Makers (Buffalo, 1940), passim. 
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wore body armor, which was proof against arrows; and when at- 
tacked by small bodies of Indians, they could hold their own. 
However, their offensive weapons were so inefficient that a 
vigorous and persistent Indian attack could have wiped out the 
colony. When the Pequots began such an offensive in 1637, the 
Indians’ chance of success had passed. The settler still wore 
body armor, but the inefficient matchlock had been partially re- 
placed by a flint arm. The Indian had no armor to stop a bullet 
and comparatively few serviceable firearms. In 1675 when King 
Philip organized an Indian league, the Indians were little bet- 
ter equipped than before, but with the advent of more prosper- 
ous times, the colonists had obtained a sufficient number of 
snaphances and were able to maintain vigorous aggressive war- 
fare on a relatively wide front. Thus the development in his 
weapons enabled the colonist to meet the increasing opposition 
of the Indians and to triumph over it.** 

Also the dependence of the colonist on his weapons and the 
different conditions found here had given the American set- 
tlers a leading position in military weapons. The pike, the 
matchlock, and armor served sufficiently well in Europe where 
segments of the population fought pitched battles on open 
fields, usually in good weather. In America, however, where 
the whole white population was at times outnumbered and 
continually on the defensive, where wars consisted of am- 
bushes, forays, and surprise attacks, at night and in the rain, 
different and superior weapons were needed. During this first 
period while the colonists were importing most of their arms, it 
caused them to buy the best that Europe produced. In later 
years as American gun makers became more numerous, the 
same conditions led to the development of such weapons as the 
Kentucky rifle, the Hall rifle, and the Colt revolver, the best of 
their day and kind. 


23 “The Leader of the Pilgrims to the Adventurers,” August 3, 1620, Arber, 
Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 338. 
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AUNT EBE 
Some Letters of Elizabeth M. Hawthorne 


MANNING HAWTHORNE 


UNT Ebe, the Hawthorne children called her. They had 
another Aunt Elizabeth, Miss Peabody, who went by the 
name of Aunt Lizzie. But Aunt Ebe, their father’s elder sister, 
had got her name long years before they were born. Nathani<,, 
when he first began to talk, found such difficulty in pronounc- 
ing Elizabeth that “Ebe” was the result. Ebe she remained in 
family circles, for the whole of her long life. 

Although she lived a far more solitary and sedentary exist- 
ence than that attributed to her famous brother, she main- 
tained an energetic correspondence with her various relatives 
until the end of her life. Most of the letters which have sur- 
vived were written to her Manning cousins. In them one can 
discover the true flavor of her personality and learn what witty 
and keen observations she made of events and her fellow-men. 
It seems a pity that her pungent ideas should vanish, like her 
ghost, into the past. 

Elizabeth, like her famous brother and her sister, Louisa, was 
born in the house on Union Street, Salem, on March 7, 1802. 
Upon her father’s death in 1808, the family moved into the 
household of Mrs. Hawthorne’s parents, the Richard Mann- 
ings. Elizabeth, in her later years, wrote of their childhood to 
her niece: 


All through our childhood we were indulged in all convenient 
ways, and were under very little control except -hat of circum- 
stances. There were aunts and uncles, and they ere all fond of 
your father and as careful of his welfare as if he had been their own 
child. He was both beautiful and bright, and perhaps his training 
was as good as any other could have been. We were the victims of 
no educational pedantry. We always had plenty of books, and our 
minds and sensibilities were not unduly stimulated. If he [Na- 
thaniel] had been educated for a genius, it would have injured him 
excessively. He developed himself. I think mental superiority in 
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parents is seldom beneficial to children. Shrewdness and good na- 
ture are al] that is requisite. The Maker of the child will train it 
better than human wisdom could do. 


Although Elizabeth did not hesitate to recognize the genius 
of her brother after he had become famous, she never allowed 
herself to be blinded by his preéminence. Nor did she, when 
they were children, attempt to spoil him as her mother and sis- 
ter might have been tempted to do. They idolized him; Eliza- 
beth never permitted herself to idolize anyone. Even in her 
earliest letters she gives the impression of a self-assurance which 
may be an answer to her solitary existence in the last thirty 
years of her life. Elizabeth was apparently somewhat difficult 
to live with. She had very decided opinions which she never 
hesitated to express. 

Hawthorne did not seem to have the tenderness for her 
which he felt for his younger sister, Louisa; but then, Elizabeth 
did not inspire so gentle an emotion. He once said: ““The only 
thing I fear is Elizabeth's ridicule.”’ His allusions to her, how- 
ever, particularly in letters to his wife, were usually humorous: 

“I found our mother tolerably well,” he wrote once, “and 
Louisa, I think, in especial good condition for her, and Eliza- 
beth comfortable, only not quite thawed.” And again, “I could 
scarcely convince them that Una has begun to smile so soon. It 
surprised even mother; though her own children appear to 
have been bright specimens of babyhood. Elizabeth could walk 
and talk at nine months old. I do not understand that thy hus- 
band was quite’such a miracle of precocity.” 

While the Hawthornes were living in the same house in 
Salem with Madam Hawthorne and her two daughters, Eliza- 
beth seldorn appeared in her brother’s portion of the house. 
When she did, it was an event worthy of record, and so Haw- 
thorne wrote to his wife: 


I went to Boston to see the fireworks [July 4, 1848] and got home 
between 11 & 12 o'clock, last evening. I went into the little room to 
put on my linen coat; and on my return into the sitting room, be- 
hold! a stranger there—whom dost thou think it might be?—it was 
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Elizabeth! I did not wish to risk frightening her away by anything 
like an exhibition of wonder; and so we greeted one another kindly 
and cordially, but with no more empressement than if we were con- 
stantly in the habit of meeting. It being so late, and I so tired, we 
did not have much to talk then; but she said she meant to go to 
walk this afternoon, and asked me to go with her—which I promised 
to do. Perhaps she will now make it her habit to come down and 
see us occasionally in the evening. 


Elizabeth's childhood letters are a good indication of her in- 
dependent spirit. When the family moved to Raymond, Maine, 
she wrote home to Salem, sometimes under protest. She did not 
hesitate to tell her aunt, Mary Manning, just how she felt: 


Dear Aunt. Raymond August 1816 

I do not know what can be much more foolish than to write a long 
letter about nothing; this, however, I am required to do; much 
against my will, I can assure you. Perhaps you will call it a good ex- 
ercise for my patience; it may be the same to read it. 
We have no rusberries; if we had mother would make the jelly with 
—can I say with pleasure? I have received a letter from Eliza Need- 
ham. Are my letters shown to Mr. Dike? If they are I shall not write 
any more. Nathaniel will bring you a most beautiful tansy cheese. 
I like riding about very much, but if my time is at my own disposal, 
I shall not make one visit while in Raymond.: I always disliked 
them, but never so much as at present. People can talk about no- 
thing more tolerable but their neighbor’s faults: That theme 
arouses them from the langour which otherwise overwhelm them, 
& then no tongue is silent. Yet I believe this is not exclusively the 
case here. The society here almost equals that of Salem, & it is much 
pleasanter living here. Write us word how Sally Lord does. Can you 
reconcile Aunt Rust to spend her life in this cold, unfruitful coun- 
try? Can you be reconciled yourself? Stay here one summer & you 
will not be reconciled to live in any other place. 

I close my letter with an earnest request that you will ask no more 
letters from me, for I never was so much engaged as at present. 


Elizabeth M. Hathorne.* 


1 The name, until Hawthorne changed it, was spelled without the “w.” The 
letters written by Elizabeth Hawthorne are in the possession of Richard C. 
Manning, Esq., of Gambier, Ohio, who has generously allowed me to reprint 
them. 
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Although Mrs. Hawthorne stayed in Raymond for more 
than six years, Elizabeth and the other children made frequent 
visits to Salem. During these years, Elizabeth seems to have led 
a fairly active social life; in fact, it was not until she was nearly 
forty that her tendency toward solitude became really acute. 
Elizabeth Peabody speaks of the Hawthorne family as difficult 
to become acquainted with, but it was Elizabeth who first 
called on the Peabod}s and later brought her brother and sis- 
ter with her. In her letters to her mother and uncles in Ray- 
mond, she writes frequently of going to Newburyport on visits 
of several days and weeks’ duration, and her social calendar was 
so full, she scarcely had time to do her stint of letter-writing. 


Dear Uncle. Salem August 24. 1818. 

I hope I need not “look out for breakers” if I write to you every 
week; that would be very hard. I suppose you received my letter of 
last Monday, or Tuesday, I forget which. Who did you carry to 
meeting with you? you and Mr and Mrs Manning could not all go 
in one chaise. It is so long since we heard of your going to meeting, 
that Miss Manning has been seriously alarmed lest you should have 
forgotten how to behave. Mr Samuel Manning intends to send the 
trunk this week, and will let you know in what packet. We have re- 
ceived all your letters, but we don’t know whether or not Mr. Dike 
intends visiting Raymond this summer. I had a very pleasant visit 
in Newburyport, I like it much better than Salem. I staid there 
three weeks: a fortnight longer than I first proposed. We have had, 
since you left us, one number of the Analectic Magazine one of the 
Port Folio, and one of the Atheneum. I have written to Caroline 
Archer, and I go to see my relations and acquaintance quite as much 
as is desirable. Do you think you shall be at home as soon as the 
first of September? We have had no rain for the last three or four 
weeks, except a little this morning. 

W. S. Gray, the cashier of the Essex bank has failed, and is gone to 
Windsor, in Vermont. 

I am commissioned with a large stock of loves, and remembrances, 
and good wishes, &.C &.C &.C &.C &.C &.C &.C &.C &.C &.C &.C, but 
I always omit every thing of this kind; it is enough to say that we are 
all well, and hope you are the same. I remain, &.C &.C &.C &.C &.C 


&.C E. M. Hathorne 
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Mrs. Manning, Kezia, And Sally, are most respectfully desired to 
write to me. 
Miss Mary Manning absolutely disavows all thoughts upon the sub- 


ject of your going to meeting: she neither knows nor cares any- 
thing about it. 


On one of her visits to Salem, shortly before her brother en- 
tered Bowdoin, all three children were away from home, and 
they sent a joint letter to their mother in Raymond: 


Dear Mother. Salem, June 12th. 1821. 
We arrived here in health and safety on Saturday at five o'clock, 
and found our friends well and met with a most welcome reception. 
I hope you have by this time recovered your spirits, and that you 
will not feel any concern on my account, as I am much pleased with 
my situation, though I hope I shall return soon, as Uncle Robert 
says he shall go to Raymond in a month. I hope you will be very 
careful of your health, and will ride out often. 
Dear Mother Ebe has got to go down to Aunt Forresters this eve- 
ning and has commissioned me to finish her letter we were very 
glad to see Ebe but did not expect her we all want to see you very 
much I should think you would be very lonesome without anybody 
with you there is no news here. Nathaniel did not know Ebe at first 
till he saw Uncle Robert and then he stood transfixed with astonish- 
ment he was not at home when they came he says he shall want to 
write in this letter so I suppose I must leave some paper for him I 
believe I have written all the news how do you all do give my love to 
Uncle Richard and Aunt Susan it is very warm here and I suppose 
it is so at Raymond we are all well 
I remain your affectionate daughter 


Dear Mother. 

That you might receive a Letter from all your Children at once, I 
have concluded to trouble you with a few lines. I was very happy to 
see Elizabeth, but hope she will return to Raymond soon, because 
I know you must be very lonesome without her. She seems very well 
contented, but prefers Raymond to Salem. I believe you were never 
before deserted by all your Children at the same time. 


Maria Louisa Hathorne 


I remain Your Affectionate Son 


Nathaniel Hathorne? 
2 This letter, too, is in Mr. Manning's possession. 
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As the years went on, Elizabeth remained more and more at 
home. Elizabeth Peabody remembered her on the occasion of 
the Hawthornes’ first call on the Peabodys, “with her black hair 
in beautiful natural curls, her bright, rather shy eyes, and a 
rather excited, frequent, low laugh, [she] looked full of wit and 
keenness, as if she were experienced in the world; there was 
not the least bit of sentiment about her, but she was strongly in- 
tellectual.” She turned more frequently to books and spent 
long hours reading and writing translations. When her brother 
became editor of the American Magazine of Useful and Enter- 
taining Knowledge in 1836, it was Elizabeth who gave him the 
greatest aid in searching out and writing contributions, or 
“concoctions” as Hawthorne called them, for the six issues he 
edited. In fact, she should have been, by virtue of her work, the 
co-editor. He sent her frequent instructions by notes he stuck 
into his soiled laundry which he sent home for Louisa to wash. 
In speaking of some clothes he needed, Hawthorne added: 
“Moreover, your concoctions, prose and poetical. I make noth- 
ing of writing a history or biography before dinner. Do you 
the same . . . concoct—concoct—concoct.” For one issue, she pre- 
pared a life of Hamilton and sent the first part of it to her broth- 
er. Thereupon he wrote: 


You need proceed en feu with the Hamilton. As the press was in 
want of him, I have been compelled to finish his life myself this 
forenoon. . . . I approve of your life; but have been obliged to cor- 
rect some of your naughty notions about arbitrary government. 
You should not make quotations; but put other peoples’ thoughts 
into your own words and amalgamate the whole into a mass. 


As the editor did not receive his salary, he resigned after six 
issues, and Elizabeth did no more publishing until she helped 
him write the two volumes of Peter Parley’s Universal History 
which appeared in 1837. 

Not only did Elizabeth withdraw from society, but her habits 
were such that she was of little use in household duties. She rose 
each day about noon, and walked, read, or wrote until one or 
two in the morning. Sophia Hawthorne wrote to her mother 
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that she had seen Elizabeth once in the two years they lived in 
the same house, and when the question arose, after Madam 
Hawthorne’s death, about the future of Nathaniel’s two sis- 
ters, Sophia wrote her mother rather ruefully: “Elizabeth is not 
available for every-day purposes of pot-hooks and .trammels, 
spits and flat-irons.” 

When the Hawthornes moved to Lenox after Madam Haw- 
thorne’s death, the two sisters established themselves elsewhere. 
Louisa went temporarily with her Manning relatives and Eliz- 
abeth to Montserrat in Beverly and found lodgings with a farm- 
er’s family by the name of Cole. Here she remained for the rest 
of her life. Her health was aiways excellent, and judging by 
her vast amount of reading, she was probably one of the best 
read women of her time. She kept abreast of all that was going 
on in the world, as her letters reveal, and she was a sagacious 
critic of American life. Her strong opinions were sometimes 
quite radically different from points of view accepted by more 
conventionally-minded people, but although she never hesi- 
tated to voice them, she made no attempt to force her views on 
other people. Shortly after she was established at the Coles’s, 
she wrote to her brother: 


There are many advantages in my present position at Montser- 
rat. I can lose myself in the woods by only crossing the road, and the 
air is very pure and exhilerating, and the sea but a mile distant. I 
have been very busy about Cervantes’s Tales. I want to consult you 
about what I think of a few necessary alterations, when you come. 


In spite of her solitary life she kept in close contact with her 
brother and his family, and often her nieces, particularly Una 
Hawthorne, came to pay her visits. As her brother’s fame grew, 
Elizabeth's pride in him increased, until she apparently felt 
that there was no one quite his equal. After his death, she main- 
tained a steady correspondence with his children, and when- 
ever they could, they would travel out to Montserrat for a few 
days’ visit with their Aunt Ebe. Her interest in them never 
flagged. 

She also continued close relations with the Manning family, 
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her cousins, Maria, Rebecca, Robert and Richard Manning, 
the children of her uncle, Robert. It was to them that most of 
the letters in the latter years of her life were written; it was the 
Mannings she saw most frequently. In her letters to the Mann- 
ings, her main topics of conversation, other than family mat- 
ters, were cats and plants, politics and her reading. For the last 
two she had a great interest; for the first two, a great affection. 
Elizabeth's fondness for cats was shared by her Manning 
cousins; neither household was long without one. Mrs. Cole 
was attached to them also, but unlike Elizabeth, she pretended 
they were more of a nuisance than a pleasure, and she was al- 
ways threatening to do away with them. A few excerpts from 
the letters to the Mannings will indicate Elizabeth’s interest: 


We have met with a great loss. Our poor old cat was mortally 
wounded, in a battle with dogs, as we suppose, and came into the 
house to die. She was wet, as if she had been in the water, and could 
scarcely breathe, and lived but a few hours. Mrs. Cole thinks they 
were Salem dogs—everything bad in Beverly is traced to Salem— 
but she and Mr. Cole saw some men go by in a wagon, or something, 
with two large hunting dogs, and soon after that the poor cat came 
in “The wanton troopers riding by have shot my Fawn.” 

I am sure of your sympathy. She was not such a pet as your Daisy, 
but a very excellent and useful creature, catching rats and mice, 
and, what no doubt she thought equally commendable, making 
raids upon a neighboring pigeon house, not devouring her prey in 
a selfish manner, but laying it at the feet of Mrs. Cole, who always 
burnt it, because she would not expose the cat to detection, nor 
profit by the theft. Fortunately she has left a kitten, little Bill Sher- 
man, a born raider, whose destiny cannot be predicted, though we 
have gloomy forebodings, which he may falsify like his great name- 
sake. 

I hope Goldylocks is well. There is a cat who lives not far from 
here, who looks exactly like him—just the same bright color, and the 
same size and shape. I covet him, but Mrs. Cole declares she will 
never have another cat, and rejoices that poor Billie is not; I hope 
she will live to want one of his race; yesterday she found a mouse in 
the room next to hers; she called Jane and me to assist in catching 
him. She took the tongs and might have caught him if she had not 
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been so frightened. Mr. Cole came with the shovel, but they 
achieved nothing, except shrieks from Mrs. Cole. I exulted, and 
told her so. 


Elizabeth always knew when the first violets were in bloom, 
when the laurel was at its best. In the autumn she gathered 
ferns for her winter flower boxes, and usually she gathered 
enough to furnish the Mannings with a supply also. On each of 
these floral seasons she would write and tell them it was time to 
visit her. 


If you do not come over soon all the violets will be gone. I hope 
that consideration will bring you as soon as possible after you re- 
ceive this. I think they are not quite so abundant as they were some 
years ago, on the hill where we have gathered so many, but there are 
enough in more remote spots. Almost all the wild flowers are in 
bloom now. If you do not come tomorrow I trust you will not defer 
it longer than the first of next week. And besides the flowers you 
will like to see, I want to see you—all of you. 

May, 1867 

Rebecca desired me to telegraph the first appearance of violets, 
but it will be easier to write. I have just found unusually beautiful 
ones, in a place where I have never found them before. They seem 
to be spreading all over this region: it is said that they grow where 
the woods have been burned. In the same vicinity there were pink 
and white Anemones “the pied windflower” perhaps. The triental 
is leaved out but not bloomed. 


My dear Maria 
The Laurel is in bloom. Come, all of you. 
In great haste 
Yours 
EMH 


With great labor I have succeeded in digging wp the fern-roots 
for which you asked me. I am afraid the largest one will not live, 
for I was obliged to tear away the fibres of the roots, which seemed 
to extend for half a yard around. One of the others came up easily 
enough, as it grew upon a rock that formed the roof of the abode of 
some wild animal, whom I expected to see come out of his hole to 
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ask me what I was about. The one with the broad leaves is the Royal 
Flowering Fern. Wordsworth calls it the Queen Osmunda. It has 
tall brown blossoms, and in the Spring the young leaves are very 
pretty. To accomplish this work, which was harder than you can 
imagine, I took the large iron spoon with which Mrs. Cole mixes 
bread and cake—without asking her, for she had company—and it 
bent itself almost double, which, however, was better than break- 
ing, and muddied itself. I took it upstairs, and stood upon the 
handle to straighten it out, and washed it as well as I could in cold 
water, but if the next batch of bread had had a flavour of the soil 
I would have known the reason why. Thus I corrected its perversity, 
then restored it to its original shape, and replaced it in the closet 
whence I took it. You must set the roots in a moist place, and put all 
the dead leaves and stalks in, to make the earth as much as possible 
like that from which it was taken. There is a little three-cornered 
fern among the rest and some golden thread which has pretty green 
leaves. 

I went into the woods on Wednesday, and got some very fine 
specimens of Rattlesnake Plantain, which I will keep till you come 
over. Cannot you all three come together?—you Maria and Robert 
and Rebecca.—The oaks are of a deep wine colour, and the su- 
machs of the brightest red. I have pressed a good many sumach 
leaves,—they are shaped like Ferns, and if they do not fall off or 
fade they will be worth looking at in winter. 


Politics, and particularly political leaders the world over, al- 
ways interested Elizabeth. She was first a Whig and then a Re- 
publican in sympathy and so directly opposed to her brother, 
who was a life-long Democrat. As her letters show, she was more 
interested in stories and gossip about presidents and prime 
ministers than she was in their platforms. But then, she was a 
woman, and she did have a more lively interest in politics than 
many of her contemporaries. 

1873. 

There are many things I must not say to Mrs. Cole. Indeed, for 
any young person whom it was desirable to inure to the discretion 
of speech, there would not be a better place than Montserrat. If it 
were not for politics, I should have no resource; are you aware that 
for many years, ever since the beginning of the war, I have been the 
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political oracle of the household? When our armies were achiev- 
ing only the most disastrous blunders, I always asserted that they 
were on the sure road to victory and kept up their faith in one in- 
competent commander after another till at last the right man came, 
and then I had the credit of having always forseen the happy event. 
1868 
I do not like the tone of a late leading Article in the Advertiser, 
which seems to imply the possibility of General Grant acting as 
Tyler and Johnson did. It will not be strange if his course does not 
quite satisfy some leading Republicans—for instance, Charles Sum- 
ner, whom you like better than I do,—or rather, of whom you have a 
higher opinion, for is there any body who does like him? I think he 
assisted the Democrats in alienating Johnson from his old friends. 
It is ndt well to “bring railing accusations”. Indeed, a man who has 
so much in his power as the President has is worth a little coaxing, 
if coaxing will keep him in the right way, which perhaps it might 
Johnson, as effectually, as, practised by the wrong persons, it led 
him wrong. With General Grant, I do not believe it would accom- 
plish anything. Mrs. Grant has probably tried it, and failed, before 
she pronounced her husband “a very obstinate man”. But, for my 
own part, I shall fully rely upon him, and my sympathies shall go 
with him, if there comes a conflict between him and any proportion 
of the Republican party. Nobody can confide in Congress, which 
knew how neither to frame laws to restrain the President, nor an 
indictment to bring him to punishment, and is always bungling, 
whatever it may have in hand. Thus, you see, I have given you my 
views upon politics. 
Dec. 31, 1861 
I wish you would read Parton’s “Life of Jackson”; it represents 
the old Hero exactly as he probably was. If he were but alive now! 
Nathaniel says that wherever he is, he would undoubtedly rather 
be on earth at this crisis. I think so too. His early life was far more 
objectionable than I supposed, but somehow or other it fitted him 
for what he had to do. 
March 3, 1865, 
You ask me if I am not rejoiced that the Peace Conference re- 
sulted in nothing—I supposed they would; but I suspect I am the 
only person who has any confidence in the President; else why is 
there such a general feeling of relief and of pleasure merely because 
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he acted with common sense? I think it was very shrewd in him, not 
to let the commissioners come to Washington. 

I pity the Charleston people more than any other rebels because 
they seem to have had no misgivings, either as to the right of their 
cause or the probability of its success. But I wish I had a Book from 
some Secessionist’s Library. It would be pleasant to go into some of 
the deserted houses in Charleston and search for relics. Though I 
should have preferred to go before the people ran away, if that had 
been possible. I have always desired to see and talk with rebels, es- 
pecially after any signal victory or disaster. 

Nov. 21, 1869 

I have just read in the Boston Post that poor General Grant, 
when in Pennsylvania, went fishing on Sunday, and had only caught 
a dozen trout when somebody came to serve a warrant upon him for 
breaking the Sabbath, and his entertainers had to pay sixty dollars 
to save him from the indignity of an arrest. He happened to be in a 
spot appropriated for Sunday recreation by a Democrat in the 
neighborhood, who knew that the General would catch every fish 
in the river if not removed. The Post, of course, keeps this circum- 
stance back. 

I have been looking over the President’s Message. I never read 
but one message entirely through—one of Mr. Lincoln’s which Mr. 
Cole asked me to read to him. I think the present one very good, and 
I particularly like the way in which he refers to the conduct of Eng- 
land and France during the War. He does not seem to be a man who 
will let his enemies, or ours, off, any easier than expedience re- 
quires. What do you think of Mr. Gladstone? It is said that during 
a debate in Parliament he sits translating hymns into Greek, to 
recreate and refresh his mind. I hope he will soon be at his wits’ 
end—in such a quandary that neither Greek nor English will avail 
him. 

March 16, 1874 

Are you not surfeited with eulogies upon Charles Sumner? How 
idle it is to talk of grief upon such occasions! Do you think a single 
human being, unless it may be some exceptionally effusive negro, 
has shed a single tear for him? I shall feel much deeper regret for 
Bismarck, who was said, in the last newspaper I saw, to be dan- 
gerously ill, if he dies. But I trust he will recover, and live many 
more years. 
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1881 
What do you think of Irish affairs, and do you not wish England 
had a wiser man than Gladstone at the head of the government? I 
care little for Ireland, but much for England. I bear no malice for 
her conduct during our rebellion, but I remember Mr. Gladstone 
complimented Jeff Davis for having created an Empire, and after- 
wards endeavoured to excuse himself in a tedious letter. 


June 25, 1880 

What do you think of our next President as I hope he will be. 
Western Men, when they are good, are excellent; but as to the 
South, I always thought, during the War, and still think, that while 
our troops were there, they might have been usefully employed in 
digging away all the soil, and thus annihilating States, and States 
Rights, once for all. . . . 1 wonder if General Garfield, like other 
Western men, calls a poem a pome, and a poet a pote &.C. 


Elizabeth was a prolific reader, and her tastes were catholic. 
Poetry, fiction, history, economics, biography—she read them 
all and enjoyed them. And yet she had a keen critical sense and 
applied it to her reading. Hence her comments on books which 
she read, and their authors, many of whom she knew, were 
pungent and to the point. Because she was so fond of books, she 
discussed them in almost every letter she wrote to her cousins, 
and she was constantly asking them to buy some for her. She al- 
so read all the current magazines and the Boston and Salem 
newspapers. The magazines she liked best were apparently 
(from the frequency with which she mentioned them) the At- 
lantic, Harper's Monthly, and The Living Age. It would be im- 
possible to include all her allusions to her reading and her com- 
ments on the books she desired in any magazine article, but a 
few selections will reveal her interests, her tastes, and her prej- 
udices and criticisms. 

Nov. 5, 1878 

I have just recollected that Rebecca told me that she intended to 
go to Boston in about a fortnight, and that she would buy some 
books for me. She can get the money from Richard. I should. like 
Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, including his Poems, The Vicar 
of Wakefield, and Citizen of the World, this for myself. I want one 
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for Sammie Cole. Burns’s Poems would do very well,—or Camp- 
bell’s or Gray’s or Hood’s.—Longfellow’s would be still better—or 
Holmes would do. Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King, they have that 
little blue and gold Tennyson. Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, or Courtship of Miles Standish. 

Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, would be better than either I 
have yet mentioned—any two of these Books, for Jane wants one 
for her second nephew, who is a great reader. Books written ex- 
pressly for young people are not worth buying. I am afraid it will 
give you a good deal of trouble; though for my own part, if you 
have time, I almost envy you the pleasure that it seems to me there 
must be in purchasing books. If you can get no poems, Bacon's 
Essays will do. Everyone ought to be able to understand it. Leigh 
Hunt’s Day by the Fire is an excellent Book. His Selections from 
English Poets would be good,—or the Imaginations and Fancy. 


Lowell's Fireside Travels. 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Song. 
Household Book of Poetry. 

Drake’s Old Landmarks of Boston 

or Historic Fields and Landmarks of Middlesex. 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden. 

Whittier’s Snow Bound 

or Tent on the Beach. 


Any of Thoreau’s or of Longfellow’s or of Lowell’s. 

Miss Larcom brought Tennyson’s new Poems, and one of them, 
Enoch Arden, was read aloud. It was good, but did not suit me 
so well as Idylls of the King. 1 like to be taken out of common life, 
in poetry. 

1863 

This “Romola”, in Harper, I fear is going to be a failure: there 
is no life in it, and the “Mistress and Maid” grows more sorrowful 
every number. Miss Mulock is evidently a very unhappy woman, 
and deservedly so, for her presumption in assuming to be always 
wise. If you ever write a Book, take care that it be with no inten- 
tion to be useful. 

Jan. 9, 1864 

I enclose the money to pay for the Fairy Book, with which Abbie 

is delighted. I read some of the Stories to the Coles, and Mr. Cole 
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recollected some rhymes that used to be in the old copies of Cin- 


enemies Pare your heels and pare your toes, etc. 


that Miss Mulock has omitted, I cannot see why, for they are very 
effective. But she has the true genius of dulness. I am now reading 
Robinson Crusoe to them and they like it much. I think you said 
you had a History of Salem Witchcraft—if you will lend it to me, I 
will read them that. Mrs. Cole likes to hear of horrors. She would 
read Fox’s Book of Martyrs, if she could get it, which I am glad 
she cannot. 

I do not think the beginning of the new Story by Charles Reade, 
in Harper's Weekly very promising: none of his books please me, 
—they are so bustling—it is wearisome to be in such a crowd of un- 
interesting people, and none of his personages have any more souls 
than those paper dolls that Rose offered to cut out for me, and 
which I have not yet written to accept. I am just reading “Great Ex- 
pectations” and am interested in it. Why should the title of a Book 
be marked as a quotation? A Book is a real thing, and has not its 
being in aaybody’s words. 

I borrowed The Professor by Miss Bronte from Lizzie, and 
have just finished reading it to the Coles, who like it, perhaps be- 
cause it, or the people in it, are so plainspoken, not using so much 
soft soap as Mr. Cole said Miss Austen’s Emma was full of. It’s 


_ amusing to see how Mr. Cole keeps awake to hear a novel, while he 


always snores through the reading of a newspaper, of which how- 
ever he seems, the next day, to know a good deal of the contents. 

In Trelawney’s Recollections of Byron and Shelley there is an 
unfinished letter to Mrs. Leigh, which Trelawney found among 
Byron’s papers after his death. The letter is entirely inconsistent 
with Mrs. Stowe’s story. I think it could not possibly have been writ- 
ten if what Mrs. Stowe says had been true. Mrs. Leigh seems to have 
been the medium of communication between Byron and his wife. 
Mrs. Stowe is an author by profession, therefore the plain truth is 
not to be looked for from her. She must write what peop]: will 
read, and in her own mind she habitually mixes up fact and fic- 
tion. I dare say she does not know them apart. All the time she was 
in England she was thinking of making a book, or as many books as 
she could. Then she never followed Dr. Johnson’s advice, perhaps 
never heard of it, “clear your mind of cant.” Her Byron article is 
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full of cant, and cant blinds the eyes like dust, and, besides all the 
rest, she is a Beecher, and what Beecher can live without excite- 
ment,—without creating a sensation? As to Lady Byron, she appears 
to be one of those people who cannot discriminate between sins, 
but thinks one as likely to be committed as another—or rather, 
who think every departure from their own particular rule of right 
is a sin so enormous that the person guilty of it would hesitate at 
nothing. Even in my extremely limited sphere of observation I 
have seen such persons. Lord Byron said that his wife “could reason 
a great deal without being reasonable.” I have also known persons 
who could do that. No expenditure of words could convince them; 
the truth lies deeper down than they are able to go; it would be 
harder to bring it up to their comprehension than to dig roots out 
of a swamp. It is strange how persons who have very little imagina- 
tion contrive to delude themselves. One would suppose that mat- 
ter of fact minds would be free from idle fancies, whereas they 
seem to be full of them, and always of an annoying nature. 

I am reading Lamon’s Life of Lincoln, which, if Carlyle’s 
dictum be true, that “the only good biography is one that ought 
never to have been written”, is certainly the very best that I ever 
read. It seems to me that Lincoln’s early friends were unwilling to 
think of him as much superior to themselves, and that the author’s 
purpose was to make a large and amusing book, and to that he 
sacrificed his hero—if that is a proper term for a man so unfortu- 
nate as to become his subject. Then there are so many living per- 
sons of whom disreputable things are told, that I wonder somebody 
has not horsewhipped the author. 

1877 

I want Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church—I believe 
that is the title. If I wait a little while do you suppose an improved 
edition will be published. There are several books that I want; do 
you not think that I had better buy them than the new dress that 
you say I ought to have? Besides the cost, the making of the dress 
will be a trouble to me, whereas the reading of the books will be a 
comfort. 

March 3, 1879 

If you have read any more of Within the Precincts and A Doubt- 
ing Heart, I should like them. Mrs. Oliphant’s novels are always 
readable and A Doubting Heart is not commonplace. A Personage 
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like Katherine Moore, who cannot keep out of a street row, has 
some original traits. I suppose Dr. Urquhart will marry her. 


Dec. 27th, 1880 

Do you think George Eliot is to be lamented? or that she is only 
removed, happily for herself, from the possibility of future follies? 
Rose told me that one of her friends knew George Sand intimately, 
and thought her one of the purest and best of women. I saw Photo- 
graphs of Sarah Bernhardt in Salem and thought her countenance 
very pleasing. 

Jan. 1, 1882 

I have read the end of Howells’s Modern Instance. I intend to 
read the beginning and the middle: I have them both but a book is 
not less interesting if you plunge into it in this way. The author can 
write a very tolerable story, and seems to be a man of good judg- 
ment, though never very brilliant, but he ought to know better 
than to even himself and his compeers in Boston with Thackeray 
and Dickens. The old witticism will suit him very well, they will 
be read most when Dickens and Thackeray are forgotten—unless 
indeed they themselves are superseded by others of their own class. 


Aunt Ebe always had a great interest in and affection for her 
nephew and two nieces, Julian, Una, and Rose Hawthorne, the 
children of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Unfortunately, most of her 
letters were written after her brother’s death, so her allusions 
to him are few. Although she was very fond of them, like most 
maiden aunts she felt at liberty to criticize them occasionally, 
and she always refused to give up her independence and ac- 
cept their frequent urging that she live with them. In nearly 
every letter to the Mannings she gave news of them, for they 
all wrote to her. Una, it seems, was always her favorite; Una 
wrote to her most; and it was of Una she spoke most frequently. 

It might be said, briefly, that three years after Hawthorne’s 
death in 1864, Mrs. Hawthorne and her children went to Eu- 
rope. Julian returned to America in 1870 and married Mary 
Albertina Amelung; Mrs. Hawthorne died in London in 1871; 
Rose married George Parsons Lathrop a few months later; and 
Una remained in England, except for two visits to America, 
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until her death in 1877. Julian and his family returned to Eu- 
rope in 1872 and stayed there until 1881, when they came to 
America and resided in The Wayside at Concord for several 
months. At that time it was owned by his sister Rose and her 
husband. 

The first few allusions to her nephew and nieces are about 
their activities in Concord: 


You inquire about Una. She and Julian seem to be amusing 
themselves with all their might. They go to a dance every week and 
Una dances every dance, to her great delight. There are one or 
two other parties of some kind regularly every week; and in the day 
time they skate and coast down steep hills. She has been to Church 
every Sunday this Winter, whatever the weather has been. If she 
were required to go, she would not like it any better than I do. 
Then she studies a good deal, George Bradford being her Instruc- 
tor. At Mr. Sanborn’s school they perform Pantomimes, exhibit 
in Tableaux &C, though not in School hours, but one evening in 
a week. 

I have just received a letter from Rose, who is enjoying herself at 
school, where they have theatrical performances, in one of which 
Rose is to appear on Thursday. They also have frequent dances and 
Tableaux. Do you think they can ever be sober enough to study? 
And there must be dresses and decorations to prepare, and to be 


discussed before and after the occasion. . . . It may be just as good 
as any other plan of education, for much study seems to me absurd. 
Dec. 31, 1861 


I made a long visit in Concord in the autumn. The air of the 
place is not so good as that of Montserrat;—neither is the scenery, 
though the elm-trees are larger and finer than any in Beverly; but 
the woods are not half so pleasant. There is a beautiful pond, Wal- 
den Pond, on the margin of which Thoreau once had his abode. I 
brought home some leaves from a tree which has grown up on the 
site of his hut. If I can find them, I will send you one. Poor Thoreau 
is deep in consumption; it is supposed that he cannot live long. . . . 
Una rowed her father and me across Walden Pond and when we 
were in the middle of it told me that it was a most dangerous place. 
But I think I could swim, or float, upon calm water. 
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March 23, 1873 
Rose sends me Applete2’s Journal, which is publishing Julian's 
Novel, Bressant. I would send it to you if I could, but I have to re- 
turn it. As the production of a young man, I think Bressant very 
good. In his letter to Una, which she encloses in hers every week, 
Julian himself criticizes it unmercifully. He is writing another, 
which he thinks will be better. 
1873 
George Lathrop has a beautiful poem, Helen at the Loom,—in 
the Atlantic Monthly. I have great hopes of him. 
May 17, 1874 
But I have news to tell you. Una arrived in New York, on the 
23rd of April, after a stormy passage of sixteen days. She stayed in 
N. York a week, having commissions to execute and people to see, 
and went to Cambridge on Friday the first of May, and last Satur- 
day she spent the day with me. . . . She is happy to be at home, and if 
Julian and his family were here, she would prefer to live here. 
Julian means to come in the course of a few years, when he has 
made a little money, which he thinks he can do more easily, at 
present, in London. He wishes his little Jack to grow up an Ameri- 
can. That is precisely what his father wished for him. Una sends 
her love to you all, and wishes to see you. When shz is here I hope 
we shall all meet frequently. She has brought me a beautiful dress- 
ing gown, all ready to wear, except that it is too long. . . . Minnie 
[Mrs. Julian Hawthorne] sent me a pair of purple satin slippers, 
quilted, and trimmed with swansdown; they suit me exactly in 
size: but how should I look with them! they are too fine and must 
be kept for show. 
May 22, 1875 
I have read, in Harper’s for June, the first installment of Julian’s 
new novel, Garth, and I think it admirable, and trust it will be 
profitable to his purse. Do you intend to read it? Una is in London 
now, in the height of the season; she never was before, and she 
seems to anticipate a good deal of gayety. 
August 3, 1875 
I advise you to read Garth (you know you asked my advice 
about it). It is very much better than Bressant or Idolatry: the peo- 
ple in it are human; and altogether, it is a pleasanter book than 
Barnaby Rudge. ... Among those papers of mine that you sent me 
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I found a critique of The Blithedale Romance, more severe than 
any that I have seen of Julian’s novels. ... Una says that Hildegarde 
is learning her letters, which I am glad of. 


Una Hawthorne, during her second visit to America in 1876, 
met a young writer, Albert Webster, and a few months later 
they became engaged, although he had tuberculosis. On the 
advice of his doctor, he sailed to the Sandwich Islands for the 
benefit of his health and died on the way. Una died the follow- 
ing year. Her Aunt Ebe commented on the news of Webster's 
death, and rather shrewdly guessed its effects on Una in a let- 
ter to her cousins: 

Feb. 18th. 1877 

I dread to hear from poor Una from whom I received a letter at 
the same time with yours, telling me of her terrible loss. She wrote in 
the best of spirits, anticipating Mr. Webster’s arrival in England in 
a few months, and then they were to be married immediately. She 
was making her wedding dress herself; it was to be very simple, as 
they were to travel, and after spending some time in California, to 
visit different parts of the country. I believe I told you this be- 
fore. I fear that she will not recover from this blow, though, as you 
say, it might have been worse if they were married. But she will 
feel as if she had nothing to live for. Some object in life is essential 
to her, some strong feeling; she cannot go on from day to day, as I 
have always done, when there was no reason why I should not, 
finding interest and a moderate degree of pleasure in what did not 
at all concern me, personally. Neither is she particularly fond of 
reading. 

Nov. 4. 1878 

When you come here you shall read Rose’s letters, and then you 
will learn that I am a marvellous person. You do not suspect half 
my astonishing qualities. I have not hitherto been aware of them 
myself. Rose has sent me photographs of her Baby who will be a 
year old on the eleventh of this month. He is very bright and pretty 
and perfectly healthy. His name is Francis Hawthorne, and she 
calls him Francie. She promises to bring him to see me in a week or 
two. 

1881 
I saw little Francie’s death in the Mercury the day before yester- 
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day. Rose told Mrs. Appleton that Francis has had the croup badly, 
and very likely it was of that that he died. I dread to hear of the 
effect of such a shock upon his Mother. To her he was the sweetest 
of companions. he would sit a long time singing, and not speaking 
when she was writing. He was always merry and roguish and never 
bashful. . .. Once when he saw me he pulled off my cap, and acted in 
the same way all the time he stayed. 
October, 1881 

I have a little news to tell you. You already know that Rose sailed 
in the Parthia, on the 8th of this month, but not that Minnie, Ju- 
lian’s wife, with seven children and a Maid, was to embark, also on 
the 8th, in another ship, of which I do not know the name. Julian 
himself was obliged to go to Italy on business, so could not come 
with them, but may be looked for soon. They are to live at the Way- 
side in Concord until May. George and Rose intend to be in Bos- 
ton or New York most of the winter. This arrangement will give 
Julian a little time to look about for a residence—a permanent one, 
I hope it will be. I think Nantucket would be a nice place, but of 
course they will not have the sense to choose so well. I am especially 
glad for the sake of the Boys: I have been afraid they would grow up 
all crusted over with English prejudices. Rose was coming here to 
see me as soon as she arrived, but has changed her plans, because 
she must go immediately to Concord with Minnie, who, I fear, will 
be rather forlorn there, with all her children. Hildegarde, the eld- 
est girl, will, in spite of the cumberous name she bears, be a valu- 
able assistant to her Mother, unless Una was mistaken in the opin- 
ion she formed of her. . .. How do you like the name of Gladys? 


January ist, 1882 
Rose has sent me photographs of Julian’s six eldest children, by 
themselves, and one taken afterwards, of the Baby, Gladys, in her 
Nurse’s arms. She is a pretty, fat little thing. 


In her letters, Elizabeth also made rather caustic remarks, 
from time to time, about people and events. A few of these, and 
other miscellaneous comment, are worthy of repetition: 


I do not know how I can endure to live with people whose voices 
never vary when they are angry, as everybody must be some time. 
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I must not forget to tell you that the name Montserrat has been 
changed to Centreville; we were, formerly, to the great disgust of 
all the dwellers in this region, except myself, called Ratters; now 
we are Villens—Centrevillens; an appelation full good enough for 
people who are so wanting in taste and ingenuity as to be dissatis- 
fied with a good old name, and yet unable to find a tolerable new 
one. 

Why cannot people say what they think at the right moment and 
not wait uniil it is useless to speak at all? I like to know the opinion 
of my friends, especially when I ask it. 

Feb. 5, 1880 

Every one who speaks of me calls me “that old lady.” Such a 
great age as mine cannot have come upon me suddenly, though I 
never thought about it till I heard it spoken of. I expect to see my 
own name at the head of the list of aged persons in Beverly. . .. Two 
years ago, when I went with Jane to Camp-Meeting, one old wom- 
an in the Carriage with us when we were coming home, said, “I 
must wrap up this old lady” (meaning me). As it was a cool evening, 
and as I always like to be taken care of, I thanked her; but Jane 
said she looked no younger than I did. 

I want you to buy me one of Faber’s lead pencils unless you know 
of a better kind. The pencil I have now I bought ten years ago, and 
it is not half gone. 

When I first came here I was sick, and Mrs. Cole used to come up, 
bringing an armful of wood, and sit down upon it and stare at me 
and tell me that I was in a consumption. I disliked everything, es- 
pecially herself, so much that I felt quite indifferent to whether I 
were or not. I longed to tell her, but refrained, that when I was 
buried, I desired to have the coffin put out of the window, to get 
me out of the house as soon as possible. Since that, however, I have 
taken a great deal of comfort here, and | learned to like Mrs. Cole, 
who was as good and kind as possible. 

1879 

Do you not think there is a great deal of foppery among Boston 
literati? And which of them, except O. W. Holmes, writes any- 
thing really good? for I believe Lowell lives in Cambridge. 


1879 


If you ever hear of a place in Salem that would suit me better, I 
should be glad to go to it. But the air here in Montserrat is es- 
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pecially salubrious, much better than that of Concord, more in- 
spiriting. I suspect that of Concord is redolent of languor, and 
apathy, and if that is its effect upon people in general, to what a con- 
dition of nothingness would it reduce me, who never have any 
energy to spare! I never thought my Brother was as well in Con- 
cord as in Salem. Certainly he never wrote as well in Concord. 

If we consider the subject without prejudice, we shall see that 
marriage is one of those points upon which the parties most con- 
cerned are the least fit to decide, because they cannot be calm 
enough for a rational determination, so they ought to be governed 
by the counsel of their friends. 

Nathaniel used to tell me that I am not amiable in my tastes and 
it may be that I am not. 


Elizabeth Hawthorne died in Beverly on January 1, 1883. It 
is said that her fatal illness was an attack of the measles. She was 
buried in the Manning tomb in the Herbert Street Cemetery 
in Salem, where her mother and her sister, and her Manning 
relatives are all buried. 











TROWBRIDGE AND SHILLABER 


Rurus A. COLEMAN 


NE of John Townsend Trowbridge’s' important literary 

connections was with the Carpet Bag,’ that early reposi- 
tory of wit and common sense of which Benjamin Penhallow 
Shillaber was the editor and Charles Graham Halpine’ one of 
his able, if erratic, assistants. Shillaber had not reached the 
peak of his fame as creator of Mrs. Partington and her engag- 
ing family. From 1840 to 1850, he was assistant editor of the 
Boston Post. One feature of this paper was a column headed 
“All sorts of paragraphs,” somewhat like the personal column 
of the modern small-town newspaper. The English wit Sidney 
Smith (who had made himself obnoxious to readers on this 
side of the Atlantic by his slur — “who reads an American 
book!”) had mentioned a certain Mrs. Partington sweeping 
back the Atlantic with her broom. Taking this hint as to name 
and temperament, Shillaber unobtrusively slipped into “All 
sorts of paragraphs” the following item: 


Mrs. Partington has always noticed that whether flour was dear or 
cheap, she had invariably to pay the same for a half dollar’s worth.* 


The squib brought a laugh. The next item, a few days later, 
read: 


Mrs. Partington attended the launch of the Ocean Monarch on 
Saturday, and the old lady told us, with tears in her eyes, that, after 
waiting an hour and a half, she merely stooped down to tie her shoe, 
when the ship run off, and she didn’t see the sight, after all! ® 


1 John Townsend Trowbridge (1827-1916), editor, poet, novelist, and writer of 
juvenile narratives. His best books, Neighbor Jackwood, Cudjo’s Cave, and the 
Jack Hazard Series are still remembered affectionately by older readers, as are 
likewise his two poems, “The Vagabonds” and “Darius Green and his Flying 
Machine.” 

2 The magazine was issued from March 29, 1851, to March 26, 1853. 

3 Charles Graham Halpine (1829-1868), editor, poet, and general in the Union 
Army. As “Miles O’Reilly” he wrote many humorous newspaper articles which 
brought him considerable popularity. 

* Boston Post, June 5, 1847. 

5 Boston Post, June 15, 1847. Between June 5, 1847, and March 2g, 1851, 204 
items in the Post refer to Mrs. Partington. Some mention other papers, such as 
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From this time on the insertions began to lengthen and be- 
come more numerous. Everyone was wondering what the old 
lady would say next. Surprised at the turn of good fortune, 
Shillaber carried over this experiment into his new venture, 
the Carpet Bag, where it was given wide publicity. Mrs. Part- 
ington began to gather a family about her, including her irre- 
pressible son, Ike. In the first issue of the paper appeared “How 
Ike Dropped the Cat,” an account of the summary disposal of 
the family pet. When his mother asked the boy to get rid of the 
animal, he dropped it from a limb of an apple tree with a string 
tied around its neck. The “‘suicide”’ was explained satisfactorily 
to everyone except the visiting minister. For good measure, 
Shillaber also contributed a special poem to celebrate the happy 
début, called “Mrs. Partington’s Dream, or the Opening of the 
Carpet-Bag,” in which the old lady prophesied an auspicious 
future for the magazine. Unfortunately, her foresight was as 
faulty as her eyesight, for the object of her good wishes was to 
survive for only two years. 

Because of the popularity of his whimsical sketches, Shilla- 
ber was offered two thousand dollars and a good-sized royalty 
to make a collection. In 1854 he published his first important 
book, Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington, which had been 
anticipated so keenly that 20,000 copies were ordered before 
publication. Shillaber was such a lovable personality® that it is 
regrettable there is no adequate biography of him. The best 
account is his own reminiscences, posthumously issued." 
the item for July 17, 1847: “The North American and U. S. Gazetie imagines 
that Mrs. Partington ‘overflows with the milk of human kindness.’ It may be 
she does, but it is preposterous to suppose she can feed all the calves in Philadel- 
phia.” Several items refer to “cribbing” on the part of other papers, such as the 


notice in the issue for November 1, 1847: “The Philadelphia Inquirer must not 
stezi our Mrs. Partington.” 

6 “Should the reader meet him in the street, he would take him for an un- 
sophisticated backwoodsman, and not for one of the editors of one of the most 
influential journals in the United States. He is genial as the sunshine, and gen- 
erous to a fault — sensitive, gallant, courteous, and urbane.” George W. Bungay, 
Off-Hand Takings, 372 (New York, 1854). 

7 “Experiences During Many Years,” New England Magazine, vit, x-x (June, 
1893-May, 1894). See likewise Cyril Clemens’s “Shillaber and his Carpet-Bag,” 
New ENGLAND QuaARTERLY, xiv, (September, 1941), 519-537- 
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Before coming to Boston in August, 1848, young Trow- 
bridge, writing under the pen name of “Paul Creyton,” had al- 
ready won literary acceptance, since his work had appeared or 
soon was to appear in Holden’s Dollar Magazine,* The Spirit 
of the Times,’ and Knickerbocker’s Magazine. The last two 
of these periodicals were perhaps the best known of their kind 
in America. Having lived in New York only a few months," he 
was naturally proud of this record.** Already known as “The 
Hub,” Boston was rivalling New York as a center of literary ac- 
tivity. In consequence, Trowbridge turned his face to the 
north. His book of reminiscences, published a half century 
later,* describes these early apprentice days of establishing 
contacts with editors, one of the chief of whom was Shillaber. 
That the latter was delighted to accept his work is seen by the 
number of Trowbridge’s contributions appearing in the 
Carpet-Bag during the few months of its existence. Then, too, 
before and after his association with the Carpet-Bag, Trow- 
bridge was publishing sketches, stories, poems, and serial arti- 
cles in other local papers.'* One poem and one short story had 
even been accepted by Sartain’s Magazine." 


8 “The Rescued Maiden, a Legend of the Battle of Bennington,” June, 1848; 
“The Mysterious Huntsman, a Tale of Illinois,” July, 1848; “Sophia Carlton, a 
Tale of Lake Ontario,” September, 1848; “Time’s Changes, a True Tale,” De- 
cember, 1848. 

® “A Snake Story,” July 1, 1848; and “Mr. Tupper’s First Love,” July 15, 1848. 

10 “The Science of Diddling,” August, 1848. Though signed with the letters 
“J. D.,” this article is identified as written by Trowbridge in a letter to his sister, 
Venilia, dated “New York, August 16th, 48.” 

11 Trowbridge’s stay in New York was from May, 1847, to August, 1848. 

12“You will naturally say that my productions are ‘nothing great,’ and I am 
perfectly of your opinion. However, it is sometime since I have written anything 
that has not been copied by other papers. . . .” Letter to his sister, Venilia, dated 
“New York, August 16th, '48.” 

18 My Own Story, 175 ff. 

14 Some of the papers to which Trowbridge contributed at this time include: 
Boston Weekly Museum, The Olive Branch, Moore’s Rural New York, The Flag 
of our Union, Boston True Flag, and the Southern Literary Gazette. For Trow- 
bridge’s relation to Hayne and the last of the above listed periodicals see my 
article, “Hayne Writes to Trowbridge,” American Literature (January, 1939), X, 
483-486. 

15 “Mist,” February, 1852, and “The Three Brothers, a Tale of Union and 
Disunion,” May, 1852. Both appear under the name “Paul Creyton.” 
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The localized sketch was greatly in vogue after 1850. It first 
appeared in unmistakable form when a certain Jack Downing 
made his loquacious entry into the newspapers of Portland, 
Maine, with a load of ax-handles and his engaging gossip about 
Uncle Joshua and Aunt Nabby. The mendacious Sam Slick 
followed close on his heels, the creation of the versatile Judge 
Haliburton. Shillaber (whose opinion, being that of a con- 
temporary, should have weight) gave early precedence to 
George F. Foxcroft (“Job Sass”), adding, “I have no doubt 
[Foxcroft] was the originator of the new school of humor.” ** 
The interesting feature of this comment is the acknowledg- 
ment that the writers of the day were fully conscious that they 
were starting something new. The Spirit of the Times and the 
Carpet-Bag had both popularized this type of humor. The two 
contributions of Trowbridge to the New York paper followed 
this pattern, as did his first writing for Shillaber. 

“Elias Mills in Town,” Trowbridge’s first sketch in the 
Carpet-Bag,*" was based upon life in a boarding-house, a popu- 
lar subject at the time. Young Trowbridge knew much at first 
hand about this kind of life, for he had been a patron of room- 
ing and boarding houses since he left his home on the farm. 
The frail thread of narrative runs as follows: A stranger of rustic 
appearance came to Mrs. Jones’s boarding-house. Thinking 
he was a guest of one her regular boarders, the landlady gladly 
admitted him. But she later found that he was completely un- 
known. At this moment he came down the stairs making a great 
to-do about his lost bundle. When Mrs. Jones threatened to 
have him thrown out, he replied: 


Hang me if I’m afraid o’ all you city chaps together! But I tell ye 
missus, you'd better give in, if you don’t want to raise tophet with 
yer threshin’-machine. I aint to be gumfuzzled in this way! 
Drowned out puppies, if I’ll stir a step till I lay my bread-hooks on 
that ere bundle, and them three dollars ’n a ’a’f. 


16 “Experiences During Many Years,” New England Magazine, 1x (October, 
1893), 155- 
17 June 28, 1851. 
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Both were- pacified, however, on discovering that the 
stranger had left his belongings at another boarding-house. 

The next sketch was so brief that Trowbridge called it an 
“anecdote.” The piece is interesting in that its climax is based 
on a pun —a pretty bad one, too, but pardonabl- in an age given 
over to this “low” form of wit. Entitled “Three Cheers,” ** it 
had to do with a political candidate, who, fearful of being 
called on for a speech, wished to be sure of getting applause. 
He chose thick-headed Jerry to institute a claque. When in the 
midst of his harangue he stopped for applause, Jerry with his 
friends came shouldering his way through the crowd, shouting, 
“You said you wanted three cheers, but we couldn't get but two 
cheers and one stool.”” The guffaws which followed, we are 
told, dimmed the candidate’s chances for election. 

The foregoing summaries of two of Trowbridge’s humorous 
sketches reveal his use of the form. His concern was with a typi- 
cal character, a characteristic speech, and a characteristic ac- 
tivity. His interest in background was negligible. Almost all of 
this early humor in others as well as in Trowbridge was bound 
to be in its very nature ephemeral and inconsecutive. Excep- 
tions lay in the contributions of such writers as Seba Smith, 
Charles Farrar Browne, and Shillaber, which achieved a certain 
unity of effect by virtue of being carried over from issue to 
issue, occasionally adding new characters as the series grew in 
popularity, much like a modern radio serial. This kind of mo- 
saic, if not viewed too closely, appeared life-like. The fact of 
the matter is that Trowbridge was not sufficiently interested in 
the sketch to continue long with it. Being a young man with a 
livelihood to consider, he was naturally attracted by its vogue 
in such popular media as The Spirit of the Times. He was 
probably influenced by his fellow craftsmen who were playing 
with it. But most of all his love of fun led him to this experi- 
ment.’® Yet, as a critic in the Carpet-Bag was quick to see, 

18 August 2, 1851. 

19 Trowbridge’s contributions to the Carpet-Bag are eleven in number. In ad- 


dition to the two summarized above appeared: “Simpson Swangle’s Journey,” 
August go, 1851. (An incident of the Erie Canal that reminds one a little of 
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Trowbridge’s talent lay in desc. *,,ion: 


The first thing that struck us as peculiar in Creyton’s stories was the 
rapidity and conciseness \with which he describes scenery — some 
. leading incident is seized and presented so forcibly, that a natural 
association of ideas compels each reader to complete the picture for 
himself.?¢ 


In consequence, Trowbridge early gave his full attention to 
the short story and the novel, carrying into them elements of 
the sketch in the form of puns, witticisms, and, on occasion, ex- 
aggerations of the Paul Bunyan variety. An abiding interest in 
racy idiom and artistic form was gradually to force him away 
from vague romancing into the clearer light of reality. 

Trowbridge and Shillaber were intimate friends for many 
years. In the Trowbridge home in Arlington was an excellently 
bound volume containing the first year’s issue of the Carpet- 
Bag, on the fly leaf of which is a dedicatory verse to Trow- 
bridge signed by both Shillaber and Halpine.™ In 1855, when 
Trowbridge made his first trip abroad, he took on his walking 
tours a cane given to him by Shillaber. In one of his many 
articles in local newspapers he refers to this gift: 


The cane was a travelling companion, that had seen somewhat of 
the rivers and the mountains of the New World, and had in time 


Clemens’ “The Dandy Frightening the Squatter.”) “Mr. Feersley’s Exploit,” Oc- 
tober 18, 1851. “Shot between the Eyes,” December 6, 1851. “The Betrothal 
Ring,” March 5, 1852. “Harvey Beakley, or the Lover’s Progress,” March 27, 
1852. “The Politician’s Wife, a Tale of the Times,”’ May 29, 1852. “Philip 
Fastley’s Elopement, A Traveling Adventure,” July 10, 1852. “The Bridal Eve- 
ning,” July 31, 1852. “Samson Kepper’s Courtship,” July 31, 1852. (This had ap- 
peared earlier in Southern Literary Gazette.) All are signed “Paul Creyton.” 
20 September 11, 1852. 
21 To John Townsend Trowbridge, Esq. 
Dear Creyton take our Carpet Bag 
Well packed and stowed for pleasure’s travel, 
"Twill make your footsteps cease to lag 
While plodding o’er time’s weary gravel; 
Pray take the book with our best wish,— 
May triumph crown your life’s endeavor!— 
A plenteous store to crowd your dish 
And peace and joy be yours forever! 


Benj. P. Shillaber 
Charles Graham Halpine 
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found its way across the great deep, to peep about London, and 
stroll up and down the boulevards and Elysian Fields. The cane 
was a gift, cherished for the love of the giver —a relic, in short, 
rendered sacred by the memory of Mrs. Partington.”* 


When Cornelia, Trowbridge’s first wife, died, Shillaber 
wrote a brief but sympathetic memorial.” 

During the seventies a wealthy relative in California offered 
to pay all expenses if Shillaber would take a trip to the west 
coast, an invitation so attractive as to overcome his genial in- 
dolence. His letter apprising Trowbridge of his good fortune 
is so charmingly characteristic as to warrant complete quota- 
tion: 

Chelsea, Feb. 16, 1870 


My dear Paul — You have probably seen it mentioned in print that 
I am going to California, “which it is” a fact. I was to go the 17th, 
but my torment** took me yesterday and I am compelled to defer 
my departure until Saturday, or until I can go. I have had facilities 
afforded me that it were criminal to neglect. I have a relative on the 
Pacific slope, who is desirous of prolonging my life and sent me the 
means for adding at least thirty eight hundred miles to it, if I ar- 
rive there safely. The whole will cost me nothing, and though I 
don’t enthuse over it, I am amiable as regards going, and drift 
along, with a note of preparation in my ears like a young lady 
getting ready to be married. I have many dear friends in California, 
from Frisco to Los Angeles — “Lost Angels” one called it yesterday, 


22 Boston True Flag, February 23, 1856. 

23 “At Somerville, 23 inst., of consumption, Mrs. Cornelia Warren (1834-1864) 
wife of J. T. Trowbridge. 

“There are some lives that, however short and however unostentatious they 
may be, seem by their utility and beauty to crowd the full measure of their 
existence, and, ending, leave nothing unaccomplished. Thus it was with the sub- 
ject of this paragraph. Her brief life has rounded into the fullness of human per- 
fection, and with all her duties done and all her attributes of mind and heart 
ripened into beautiful completeness, she passed away. Gently and kindly her life 
flowed on, like a brimming river, cheering and brightening, her aim the good of 
others; loving all here with tenderness and truth, with one hand in theirs, the 
other pointing to the land toward which she was hastening, and at last by her 
departure affording new incentive to follow her. She is mourned, but her mem- 
ory is a glory of the home she has left, to bless and cheer it forever.” (Boston Eve- 
ning Gazette, March 26, 1864.) Although the obituary is unsigned, a letter from 
Trowbridge to his sister, Venilia, dated August 6, 1864, identifies the author. 
24 The gout. 
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& meant it — and I suspect return will depend pretty much on when 
I shall get away — something like the one who said that true hap- 
piness depended very much on how people enjoyed themselves. 
There is a broad hospitality existing there, and for years I have 
been importuned to come, to California. Since the press has an- 
nounced my, going — and no more could be said regarding the 
movements of our modern Alexander — the incumbrance at the 
White House — vide Mrs. P. — I have had letters from everywhere 
thereabouts asking me to come, and one promises to show me fifty 
acres of grapes and forty acres of almonds in cultivation, besides 
other fruits, in almost endless variety! Like one with a good hand at 
euchre I am going it alone — the means not being supplied for an 
attendant — but if my health permits I shall be content I think. 
Changing a couplet of Field’s “crowded in the cabin” ballad — 


“Isn’t God in San Francisco 
As well as in Chelsea?” 25 


In the sentiment of which pious conundrum I rest, trusting it 
will all come out right. I wanted to see you, and all the dear ones at 
home before I left, but I could not. Lameness is my normal condi- 
tion, and dread of effort. The grasshopper is a burden. Therefore 
I break through a long custom of silence and write to say goodbye, 
and God bless you. With love added for all your household. How 
long since I have seen Sarah,”* bless her! or you! It is a sin on my 
part, but like many other sins, I could not help it. The night of 
your lecture in Charlestown I was to have gone, but the rains and 
the floods came, which was inimical to health, and I was disap- 
pointed. I hope you reaped a harvest this winter. I saw your grand 
poem*' in the Atlantic with the greatest satisfaction. It was a most 
finished, artistic, and spiritual performance. I am not in the way 
to see your prose productions. Why have you never published your 
poem on “water”? That fixed itself on my memory. 

25 James T. Field (1816-1881). The poem is entitled “The Captain’s Daughter.” 
When the ship is about given up for lost, the Captain’s daughter whispers: 


“Isn’t God upon the ocean 
Just as much as on the land?” 


26 Sarah Adelaide (Newton) Trowbridge (1848-1926) was Trowbridge’s second 
wife. 

27 The “grand poem” may be one entitled “My Comrade and I” appearing in 
the Atlantic, September, 1869. 
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I trust I shall return with renewed health and find you all “en- 
joying the same blessing.” Adieu. 
Yours very truly 
Ben: P. Shillaber 


That he had an enjoyable outing is amply shown in an 
equally amusing letter written to Trowbridge after Shillaber’s 
return. Here it is in full: 


Chelsea, July 6, 1870 
Dear Paul — 

I think you would like to see a good thing said of you, though 
that is not rare, and so send you the following cut from a California 
paper. That poem was admirable — “Boss,” I think, is the term the 
boys now apply as the acme of praise. I was delighted with it. 

My trip and what I saw in Cal. were very pleasant. I was with 
friends who had the disposition and the means to show me every- 
thing, and never were months better improved. I saw the Big Trees, 
Southern California, and Great Wheat basins, Monterey, Mt. 
Diablo, Tamalpais, and the ten thousand things that make life 
about Frisco, which has by the way, more Frisco than San about it, 
and I was in a constant ecstasy of excitement, admiration, and 
fatigue. All this repelled my old foe, and I had scarcely any 
trouble — none indeed, except once in Los Angeles when I looked 
on the wine when it was ready, tasted a number of times, and found 
myself at night with a head as big as a cottage loaf. 

Those long rides through such glorious scenery were intensely 
interesting, and everything tended to keep me on the qui vive, (Is 
that right?) — But in spite of all its attractions, “my heart un- 
travelled turned” to New England — not old Medford, however, 
and I was glad to get back. Strangely enough, I had not been home 
three days when I dropped back into my gouty shoe again, and I 
have been in a hobble ever since. Could I get tolerably movable it 
would give me great delight to come out and see you for a day. I 
will come as soon as I can. 

I am somehow getting old. My Muse, like old Netty’s cow will 
not give down. And I can say something as an old neighbor of mine 
was accused of saying “Betty’s a fortnight gone, and Bartlett knows 
it, and Bobby has gone lobster catching, and I’ve got to go up to 
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Call's to get a candle, and God Almighty knows what we are going 
to do for bread corn!” It is the hardest thing in the world for me to 
write. I wish I had Sarah’s inspiration for a week. Bless her! 

I did not see her friend in San Francisco. I was riding all the 
time, and did not circulate pedally; so I missed many. 

So Pickard** has gone to join the innumerable caravan of Bene- 
dicks. Well, God bless him. He was a ripe subject, but I hope he has 
lost nothing by waiting. No better man lives than Tom. 

I hope you all are enjoying tip top health, and as much comfort 
as can be enjoyed with the mercury at go, the way we have had it. 
I have done nothing for a week but sit and melt. 

Give my hearty love to Mrs. N.,”° the wife of your bosom, and all 
the family, and please accept a special Benny diction for yourself. 


Yours everly and truly, 
Ben: P. Shillaber 


This western visit deeply impressed Shillaber. Nearly 
twenty years later in his reminiscences he made a closing refer- 
ence to it: 


The “home stretch” so to speak, of this “eventful history” — not 
strange — occurred in 1876, when through the kind invitation of a 
kinsman, I visited California, and for three months, enjoyed the 
hospitality of that section of our extended country. My lips are 
sealed regarding much that I saw there, remembering a caution 
that I received from an editor, as he pointed significantly to a 
human skull with a bullet hole through the forehead, on the desk 
before him. “That,” said he in a solemnly convincing manner, “re- 
veals the fate of one who doubted that the air of California was al- 
ways summer-like, and that strawberries and green peas obtained 
all the year round.” *° 


When in 1884, Cornelia Trowbridge’s single remaining 


28 Samuel Thomas Pickard (1828-1915) married John G. Whittier’s niece, Eliza- 
beth Hussey Whittier, April 19, 1876. 

29 Mrs. Alonzo Newton, Trowbridge’s mother-in-law. Trowbridge lived with 
the Newtons several years shortly after he came to Boston. Alonzo Newton, her 
husband, was one of the early editors of the Carpet-Bag. 

30 “Experiences During Many Years,” New England Magazine, x (May, 1894), 
292. 
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child, Windsor Warren," died while visiting his aunts in 
Colorado Springs, Shillaber wrote the following letter of con- 
dolence to the Arlington home: 


Chelsea, March 27, 84 


My dear Paul — Though drawn to you all the time, I did not dare 
to attempt reply to your sad letter relating your loss and the 
anguish that filled you. I felt that it would be an intrusion upon 
your grief. Could I have come to you and taken your hand in mine 
and looked into your eyes, though I might not have said a word, it 
would have been different and fitting, but studied words fall coldly 
upon the spirit at such time, as I so fully realized my own sorrow; so 
kind, so well-intentioned, so sympathetic, but oh so futile! In my 
case there seemed almost a grim humor when a kind lady sent me a 
hymn book, with leaves turned down and marked at consolatory 
passages. Time alone can mitigate grief by changing its character, 
and we learn to look upon our loss as an inevitable thing against 
which it is in vain to strive; the gloom from it then fades away, and 
all that remains are the present associations that made our hearts 
and homes luminous; the regret still there but not rebellious, serv- 
ing to draw out more earnest hope, or a stronger faith in im- 
mortality. It is through the door of death that the light breaks, and 
only thus to some — to many — in these days of doubt. I confess 
that thus it has been to myself, and I am brought back by an afflic- 
tion to a point from which I had wandered very far. There is an 
assurance in it, springing from hope, that does not seek for proof, 
as a thirsty man might drink of the rill of a hidden spring and be 
satisfied. It is what he needs and is enough. The past of those we 
have loved lies all about us and, like the perfect love that casteth 
out fear, gloom merges into the light that reflection lends us, and 
we may be happy in this — a living over again, really, of the life 
led with them at their best. I begin to feel this and I believe it as a 
law. And, by the way, what is that philosophy that claims all ills as 
merely beliefs — sickness, death, pain, life itself — good being the 
only verity? May it not be so in this view of the matter, when the 
good thus restored shall have dispelled the shadow, or belief? What 

81 Windsor Warren Trowbridge (1864-1884). The loss of this boy was a crush- 


ing blow to Trowbridge for many years. The only other child of his first wife 
had been Alice, who died in 1861, the day of her birth. 
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sweet veri*ies your idols were and are in this light. And how little 
room there is for gloominess when we properly think of them. Mrs. 
Monroe* affords a wonderful example of yielding to the cheerful 
trust in time of death. As David, “when the child was yet alive 
fasted and wept,” as soon as it was dead rose and assumed his com- 
mon duties, so she, doing all for her suffering one, when it was all 
over went out to walk and viewed the sad event with the calmness 
of perfect resignation. It is a glorious example. I am with you, my 
dear Paul in your grief and I am with you in your consolation. We 
are twinned by calamity and will together try to make it a blessing. 
I have four pictures of Winnie at different ages in my album, and it 
is as it always has been, a pleasure to look upon his sweet face. I 
took it out on Sunday to show to some friends who were greatly 
pleased with it, & experienced deep sympathy for you. The oldest 
picture is wonderfully like my own grandson. Now have I been too 
“talky,” and uttered platitudes as dreary as those of which I spoke? 
I hope not, for I love you too well to weary you, and my heart-felt 
wish is to see you come out from under this cloud happy in the light 
reflected from those who are living amid the light from which all 
our light must come. Bless you. Give my love to dear little Addie 
whom I hope soon to see, though my lameness is still about as bad 
as it was, and believe me, “in grief and joy.” 
Yours sincerely 
Ben: P. Shillaber 


By the eighties and nineties, when Shillaber’s reputation had 
pretty well passed away, Trowbridge did all he could to help 
his old friend. Once he mailed him a check. Whether Shillaber 
was forced to cash it we do not know. One of his letters** ex- 
pressed gratitude for this unlooked-for aid, but likewise ex- 
pressed the hope that he might still be able to remain finan- 


32 Probably the wife of Lewis Baxter Monroe (1825?-1879), Dean of the School 
of Oratory, Boston University, who was an enthusiastic disciple of Delsarte. He 
was a life-long friend of Trowbridge. 

33 “Therefore I shall withhold for the present that autograph and await the 
time when the strait arrives, regarding the possibility you told me to call upon 
you as I might ‘call upon a brother’ for assistance in overcoming the difficulty. I 
never can forget that tender promise, though the occasion may never arise. I 
never had a brother that would have said this, except under the guarantee of 
eight per cent, and the assurance of your love fell upon my heart like balm... .” 
(Letter dated Chelsea, March 2, 1888.) 
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cially independent. Not only had his book sales fallen off, but 
his Chelsea property had depreciated in value. The Partington 
type of humor was no longer in vogue. He feared not so much 
for himself as for his family. 


This attack and interrupted usefulness, however, remind me on 
what precarious ground I stand, with failing vigor from increas- 
ing years, and shudder to think that the time may be near when 
entire suspension ensue! Death was preferable to this, for I have 
no resources, and such calamity might result in selling my house 
and leaving my poor gir! destitute. . . . But I try to put the best face 
on it, and am tolerably cheerful, as one might speak of a tolerably 
fresh egg. . . .*4 


Once more in 1890 Shillaber wrote even more unequivo- 
cally of his admiration for his old friend, comparing their asso- 
ciation to that of David and Jonathan. 


I return Paul’s epistle with thanks for the privilege of perusing it. 
He is a glorious fellow whom I love for a thousand reasons, espe- 
cially for his devotedness to his wife and children, a model husband 
and father. Jonathan could not have held David in more affection- 
ate regard than I have ever held him — so true and kind and loving 
— and I am rejoiced at his success as an author and of his grand de- 
velopment as a man.°** 


Shillaber was a loyal Mason. In an earlier letter to a brother 
of the order he again showed some of the old-time optimism, al- 
though underneath the outward gaiety was unmistakable 
regret: 


I think we are wisest in not going out this winter. By our fireside 
we can live in the tropics and buy our oranges, fancy the trade 
winds blowing their balmy fragrance about us, and in our tobacco 
smoke inhale the odors of Arabia the blest. We can make our choice 
of locality, and on fancy’s wing sail to Florida, to far Kathay with- 
out trouble or expense. I dare say we can enjoy more to the square 
inch than those who roam. But spring will soon be here, D. V., & we 
34 Letter dated Chelsea, March 2, 1888. 


85 This letter, dated “Chelsea, Jan. 8, 1890” is addressed to Mrs. Newton, 
Trowbridge’s mother-in-law. 
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can once more spring responsive to the call, like the dandelions, & 
resume our companionship with nature’s outdoors. There is much 
for us old fellows to live for after all, in the little time that’s left us, 
and we will enjoy every moment till the end comes, when, with un- 
impaired spirits, we will move on into the Beyond, for whatever 
fate that awaits us.*¢ 


In his closing discussion of Shillaber, Trowbridge gives us 
this kindly yet shrewd appraisal: 


He had a large, genial nature, something like Walt Whitman’s but 
without Whitman’s courage and immense personal force, and with 
nothing of his genius. . . . During all the latter part of his life he 
suffered greatly from inherited disease, the gout; but neither per- 
sistent pain nor enforced retirement and inactivity could ever 
cloud that cheerful, optimistic nature.** 


The matter of literary influence is difficult to trace in rela- 
tion to these two close friends, for they were doubtless mutually 
helpful. Both were hopeful, eager tyros in the early 1850's. It 
is true that through the medium of the Carpet-Bag Trow- 
bridge’s stories under a pseudonym found a ready market. But 
even at this time Trowbridge had considerable literary reputa- 
tion and could easily have disposed of his wares elsewhere.** 
Shillaber’s often expressed appreciation would seem to indi- 
cate this, at any rate, and in his own reminiscences Trowbridge 
himself confesses as much.** In one issue of the Carpet-Bag*® 
there is a long article of praise of Paul Creyton. Shillaber’s 
Ike was doubtless the prototype of a series of mischievous small 
boys which have captivated young America from that day to 
this. Shillaber’s influence is pervasive** — all the more so since 


36 Letter to “Bro. Coolidge,” dated February 26, 1884 — original in Boston 
Athenzum. 

87 My Own Story, 179. 

88 My Own Story, 179. 

89 My Own Story, 179. 

40 September 11, 1852. While this article is unsigned it is likely Shillaber’s. 
The other contributors usually signed initials or pen names of various kinds. 

41 “More amusing is her nephew, Ike . . . revealing some of the comedy of 
boyhood later to be richly developed by Mark Twain.” Walter Blair, Native 
American Humor (New York, 1937), 57-58- See likewise pp. 150-153 for a com- 
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it readily merges with the influence of others working in the 
same field. It is probable that Trowbridge in his own boy 
characterizations owes much to his life-time friend. But it is 
obvious likewise that Trowbridge excels Shillaber in his por- 
trayal of youth. In his first novel, Father Brighthopes,* he in- 
troduces a mischievous boy, the first of a long line remarkable 
for faithfulness to life, and more convincing than is Shillaber’s 
Ike. 


parison of Mrs. Partington and Mark Twain’s Aunt Polly. Regarding the popu- 
larity of the Carpet-Bag, Bernard DeVoto writes: “The publication, though 
short-lived, had an extensive popularity. Its circulation was national and well 
received along the rivers.” Mark Twain’s America (Boston, 1932), 88. 

42 Paul Creyton (pseud.), Father Brighthopes, or an Old Clergyman’s Vacation 
(Boston, 1853). 
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MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


THE PASSING OF REDDING, MAINE 
KEITH HUNTRESS 


URING the war years the urban way of life, which was pos- 

sibly becoming less important in the United States, took on 
suddenly added attractions in the expanded war industries with 
their limitless opportunities for employment. Those industries nec- 
essarily pulled hundreds of thousands of workers from farms, towns 
and villages for the duration of the war. Many of these workers, per- 
haps most of them, will eventually return to the places from which 
they came, but this shift of population has meant the end of many a 
small rural community, particularly in New England; the war ac- 
celerated a long-term trend. I am familiar with one of these com- 
munities, Redding, Maine. I believe it may be worth while to set 
down what has happened to this village, since Redding was typical 
of some thousands of settlements and since the passing of Redding, 
and of these other towns, means the end of a way of life which has 
contributed much to Maine and to the country as a whole. 

These happenings have a more than temporary significance. The 
fact is that the rural communities of northern New England give 
us not only an inkling of what the life of the past was, but also a 
kind of picture of the future. Sociologists have made much of the 
fact that, up to the time of the war, the average age of the Ameri- 
can individual was rising rapidly, which means that our birth rate 
was falling and that our older people are living longer than they 
did. The sudden increase in marriages and in the birth rate, result- 
ing from the war, represents unly a temporary upsweep in a de- 
scending curve. This trend is nation wide, but it is particularly ap- 
parent in New England. New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine 
have, of all our states, the largest proportions of population above 
the age of sixty. Most of these eldesty people live on farms or in 
small villages. Their children and grandchildren are not, in gen- 
eral, following in the occupations of their ancestors. In the story of 
Redding, in the sequence of events hastened by the military and 
economic impact of the war, we have a picture of what must hap- 
pen in thousands of communities through the next few decades. 
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Redding is not a town; it was, until three years ago, a post office, 
a name standing for a small group of houses built around a cross- 
roads, and for the outlying farms nearby. The town line between 
Sumner and Woodstock, in Oxford County, Maine, cuts between 
two parts of the village. Rumford, twenty-odd miles away, is the 
nearest center of any size, though most of the people of Redding 
traded in East Sumner and West Paris, twelve miles away to the 
southeast and southwest. The crossroads lies at the foot of a steep 
hill; one road goes roughly north and south, from East Sumner 
and West Paris to Rumford; the other, long abandoned except for 
a short section near Redding, cuts across the mountains from Wood- 
stock to Peru. The farms were strung out along the floor and sides 
of a narrow valley, bounded by two-thousand-foot mountains. 
Mollocket, Pickett, and Spruce mountains make up one wall; Bald, 
Speckled, and Black parallel them two or three miles away. A 
brook, flowing from three ponds at the head of the valley, cuts 
down through foothills and narrow intervales, running at last into 
the Nezinscot river. The mountains are heavily wooded with 
spruce, oak, birch, and maple. There are a few pines, but most of 
the long timber has been cut out. Anyone who has read Louise 
Dickinson Rich’s We Took to the Woods has a fairly good idea of 
the country; the scene of her book lies only fifty miles north of 
Redding. In summer the climate is ideal, but in winter . The 
old saying about the Maine climate is an exaggeration but carries a 
grain of truth: “ten months winter and two months hard sledding.” 

The valley was settled by men and families pushing north and 
east from Portland and Augusta, building cabins at the edges of the 
intervales, cutting the trees for farm lands. Their names were Eng- 
lish — Redding, Robbins, Andrews, Cole, Rowe, Thorne. Dermont 
Robbins, whose farm is the largest in the valley, remembers a 
family tradition that his great-great-grandfather came up the val- 
ley of the Nezinscot in the winter of 1815, pulling all his belong- 
ings behind him on a hand sled. He built a cabin on the southwest 
slope of Hedgehog mountain, the first in the valley; later he built 
a farmhouse in which his descendants lived until 1935, when the 
buildings burned. Other families moved in through the years be- 
fore the Mexican War, scattering a dozen or fifteen houses along 
the brook and back up the sides of the mountains, wherever there 
was space to raise a crop. One of the Reddings built a sawmill near 
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the crossroads, where seven of the houses clustered. Water from 
Shagg and Washburn ponds gave fairly steady power for the saws. 
A number of settlers established themselves on the top of a hill 
west of the upper valley around a common. A road led icross this 
hill all the way from the Robbins farm to Woodstock. 

Sixty years ago there were about 75 people in the community of 
Redding. Through the years about the same number of graves have 
been dug in the little community cemetery below the crossroads, 
and there are also little family burying grounds, most of them soli- 
tary and birchgrown in the quiet of the underbrush. At least five 
men went from Redding to fight in the Civil War; two of them, a 
Redding and a Cole, died before Petersburg. The population of 
the village has been falling ever since 1860. 

The people of Redding gained their livelihoods in a number of 
ways. They were, first of all, farmers, no matter what other occupa- 
tions they followed. All through the years they planted corn, green 
vegetables, and potatoes in the thin, rocky soil. and made their 
harvests. They cut hay and raised cattle, always the dairy breeds. 
Through the winter they worked in the woods, first cutting pine 
and spruce for long lumber, later getting out birch, poplar, and 
other pulpwood for the mills of Rumford. I do not suppose that 
any family in the village has ever burned a pound of coal. The 
Reddings had their mill where they turned out spruce shingles and 
did custom sawing for anyone who needed lumber. Some of the men 
worked at times in the pulp mills of Rumford, the spool mill in 
Dixfield, or in some of the portable sawmills that were shifted about 
the district. One farmer, John Andrews, planted a large orchard of 
good apple trees. Just before 1900 he was shipping hundreds of 
barrels of apples to England. Many men have always eked out their 
incomes by fishing, trapping, and hunting. It was a poor shot who 
could not bring in a deer or two or three from the swamps below 
Abbott pond, and there were rabbits and partridges, coons and 
muskrats, for any man who took the time to hunt them. The ponds 
and streams were full of fish; wild strawberries, raspberries, and 
blackberries grew thick on the hillsides. Black mountain and 
Speckled mountain weve covered with blueberries in the late 
summer. 

A few men tried to find mineral wealth in the mountains around 
them. Someone heard of the tourmalines and amethysts that were 
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being found at the feldspar quarries of West Paris. There is a 
shallow hole on Speckled mountain where he tried to blast for 
tourmalines. The best that the settlers ever got out of the moun- 
tains were the great slabs of granite with which they built the 
foundations of their barns and houses. 

Twenty years ago there were still eight families living in the val- 
ley, the descendants of some of the original settlers. Del Rowe, 
Merton Rowe, John Redding, George Redding and Will Cole 
lived in five houses at the crossroads. Del Rowe’s sons grew up and 
found that there was nothing for them in Redding; when they got 
jobs in other, and larger, Maine towns the family moved to be with 
them. The house is empty. George Redding, a widower now, has 
moved to Massachusetts to be with his son. The house is empty. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cole, growing old, have moved away to be with their 
children. The house is empty. Merton Rowe and John Redding 
live alone across the road from each other, keeping their houses as 
old men do through the fine summers and the snows and cold of 
winter. 

Will Redding, who lived just north of his brother George, is 
dead. John Andrews, a halfmile to the east, is dead, and his family 
has moved away. One son, who might have kept up the farm, is in 
the army. The woods will have the fields before he can come back. 
Welsford Lapham, a half mile to the north, moved to Gorham to 
do war work. Dermont Robbins and his wife are still keeping their 
farm, but Dermont’s son, Leavitt, is in the army. He has not yet 
come back to the home place. 

There were eight families; now there are four people in three 
houses, and none of them is young. 

The people of Redding have been hard-working and versatile. 
They did not put all their eggs in one basket, as the farmers of 
Aroostook or the shipbuilders of Bath did. Nevertheless, they have 
fared worse in the long run. The whole history of Redding from 
the time of the Civil War down to the present has been the story of 
a population growing older, of the young people leaving for work 
in cities and not returning, of the gradual encroachment of scrub 
birch and moosewood upon the fields that once fed men. 

There is one main reason for the passing of Redding. There 
was not enough there, either in comfort or prospects, to keep 
people at the hard old pioneering grind after the days of the 
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pioneers were over. The soil was thin, and it grew thinner. The 
timber was cut off, and the second growth will hardly pay the cost 
of cutting. John Andrews’s orchard had to meet competition from 
New York, Ohio, Michigan. He was too far from the railroad, and 
his trees suffered in temperatures thirty below zero; he could not, 
at the last, afford to spray them. 

Two people, working hard, can make a living out of a Redding 
farm; they cannot, in the nature of things, have many of the com- 
forts of life. They cannot educate their children, except at a sacri- 
fice. If they want meat, they must raise it; if they want vegetables, 
they must can them; if they want recreation of a kind that the 
country cannot offer, they must drive a fifty-mile round trip to 
reach it. The children of Redding were as good stock as this 
country can show. They were as strong and as independent as their 
forefathers, but they have alternatives that were not offered to 
those ancestors. Life outside is easier and safer; for the younger 
people there is everything to gain and little to lose. When Wels- 
ford Lapham, a skilled carpenter, left his Redding home for work 
in the South Portland shipyards, even Aunt Nell Rowe, who can 
remember the families on the common and twenty-five homes in 
Redding, was glad to go to a place of electric lights, conveniences, 
and people. 

It is the same, or much the same, in the other communities 
around. Sumner, East Sumner, West Sumner, Milton —all are pass- 
ing. In all of them the older folk are dying, and their children and 
grandchildren are moving away. The houses rot slowly for a few 
years and then are suddenly no longer there. The lines of the cellar 
holes are blurred, the grass grows over, the forest moves in. Last fall 
a moose wandered down Spruce mountain and through the Rob- 
bins dooryard. Deer poke daintly among the fallen apples on the old 
Andrews farm. The brook will run clearer below the Redding saw- 
mill. The summer visitors will come in July, but already they are 
doing their marketing in Rumford instead of in Sumner or East 
Sumner. Below the ponds, at the ends of the overgrown trails lead- 
ing away from the roads, there will be the cellar holes, and nothing 
more. 

Leavitt Robbins, who had never been much farther from home 
than Lewiston, fought in North Africa and Italy. He wants to 
come back, to work the home place as five generations of his fam- 
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ily have before him. I wish him luck, but when he does return the 
community of Redding will be the Robbins farm. 


MAINE MAN IN CALIFORNIA: A RECORD OF 
THE GOLD RUSH ERA 


NORMAN D. PALMER 


N the years following the discovery of gold at Sutter’s mill in 

January, 1848, thousands of people fiocked to California, lured 
by the hope of accumulating their “pile” in the new El Dorado. 
Among them was Benjamin B. Dinsmore of Bloomfield (now a part 
of Skowhegan), Maine, who left home and his fiancée, Mary Lord, 
on September 8, 1851, in company with Mary’s brother, James, and 
other friends. His diary during the months of his absence from 
Maine is an interesting record of his trip to California, via the Isth- 
mus of Panama, his rather disappointing experiences in the min- 
ing camps in both the northern and southern gold fields, his re- 
ligious devotion, his physical maladies, and his longing to return to 
Maine and his betrothed. The following account is based upon 
Dinsmore’s own story of his participation in “one of the most ro- 
mantic episodes of American history.” * 

Three days after leaving Bloomfield, Benjamin Dinsmore and 
his companions were in New York, trying to secure passage to the 
Isthmus of Panama. Ships were leaving for Panama almost daily, 
but still there was not enough space for the hundreds of fortune- 
seekers who had gold-dust in their eyes. “Gold is the root of all 
evil,” wrote Dinsmore in his diary on the second discouraging day 
in New York, “and I don’t know but it will prove to be in my 
case.” But the next day a passage was found: “We have been run- 
ning about on tom fools errand as the saying is about half of the 
forenoon try[ing] to get ticket to suit the whole company, at last 
I got sick of such business and James and I with seven others went 
and bought ticket in the first cabin on board t": Dhio and the rest 
of the boys soon followed suit at 50 dollars to ti.c isthmus.” On Sep- 
tember 13, at 3:00 p.M., they were off for Panama—and California! 


1 Robert Glass Cleland, A History of California: The American Period (New 
York, 1922), 267. 
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The eleven days on the Ohio were miserable ones for Benjamin 
Dinsmore and James Lord. On the first night, he records, ‘‘as James 
and I were lying in our berths fast asleep a heavy sea washed against 
the port which burst it open and the water came in all over us.” 
For three days a strong wind blew, and as the Ohio tossed about in 
the heavy seas nearly all of the five to six hundred passengers aboard 
were seasick. “I hope we shall soon get rid of this seasickness,” wrote 
Benjamin on the 18th, “it is the most disagreeable feeling I ever 
experienced.” Almost every night he and James slept on deck “with 
our blankets . . . spread in the bow of a serf boat that is lashed on 
the deck.” On the 19th they passed between Cuba and Santo Do- 
mingo. Sunday, the 21st, was highlighted by “a very interesting 
sermon ... by a baptist Missionary from England to Jamaica,” and 
another and apparently less interesting service in the afternoon. 

On September 23 the passengers disembarked at Chagres on the 
Isthmus of Panama.? The weather was fine, and everyone was 
happy to leave the ship. “There is an old Spanish fort near the set- 
tlement,” Dinsmore noted; “‘it is all overgrown with vines. It looks 
quite romantic.” His party soon went aboard “two small covered 
boats” and started up the Chagres River. “The scenery along the 
river is something new and very romantic, quite different from any 
thing I have ever seen before.” At Gautimus, the first settlement 
after Chagres, on the railroad line from Panama to Navy Bay, they 
stopped for the night. Although there was “a Hotell at this place 
or something they call a Hotell,” the party slept in the boats, “some 
sitting some layin all in a heap just as we could catch a chance.” 

Starting at four o’clock the next morning, they continued up the 
river, sighting “a few fields of coffee, Corn and once in a while a 
few orange trees.” Another day brought them to Gorgona, where 


2 Thousands of Americans crossed the Isthmus on their way to the gold fields 
of California; usually it was the quickest way, for the overland journey normally 
required at least five months and the voyage around Cape Horn from five to nine 
months. “The first immigrants to reach California after the discovery of gold 
came by way of Panama.” (See Oscar O. Winther, Express and Stagecoach Days 
in California [Stanford University, Calif, 1936], 8.) Most of those who crossed 
the Isthmus took the route followed by Dinsmore, up the Chagres River and 
overland to Panama City, thus virtually paralleling the course of the Panama 
Canal at a later date, or across Nicaragua via the San Juan River and Lake Nica- 
ragua. In 1846 the United States negotiated a treaty with New Granada (now 
Coiombia) which gave its citizens the right of transit across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. Had Dinsmore and his party crossed four years later, they could have 
travelled by railway. 
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they stayed at the Union Hotel, their first night ashore since leaving 
New York. On September 26 the party split, Benjamin, James, and 
nine others starting across the Gorgona route while the rest pro- 
ceeded up the river to Crusus. For the former group the going was 
hard across muddy terrain. That night they stopped “at the Pacific 
house about 10 miles from Panama,” sleeping “on the soft side of a 
board” but “glad to get a chance to stop under a shelter of any 
kind.” The next morning, when they arrived in Panama City, they 
found better quarters at the American Hotel, “at $2 per day.” With- 
out delay they booked steerage passage for San Francisco on the 
steamship Tennessee, “at $125, per ticket.””* 

Benjamin Dinsmore spent the few days in Panama writing let- 
ters, longing “for home and Mary,” and worrying about his bag- 
gage, which was supposed to be following him across the Isthmus. 
“T shall be very glad to get away from this place,” he wrote to his 
sister on September 29. “Yesterday was Sunday and the shops were 
all open and some were gambling all day at billiards on the op- 
posite side of the street from where we stop. The Churches here are 
all Catholic. I went in to one a little while but did not stop long. 
The native children are almost all drest in the garb of nature and 
some of the grown people are not much better drest.” 

When the Tennessee sailed about 8:00 p.m. on October 1, Benja- 
min had his baggage, but some of his party had to come aboard 
without theirs. He reported that two men had to be left behind in 
Panama; one was too sick to make the voyage and the other “we had 
not the means to help along.” 

Again he and James were seasick for the first part of the voyage. 
“This is what I call rather hard living,” he confided to his diary on 
October 2. “If I could be at home again & have my money back 
again I would stay there contented but it is too late now I must go 
on and do the best I can.” “Our living is mean in the extreme,” he 
complained the next day; “what we have is spoilt in cooking. I be- 
gin to know and prize some of the priviledges of the home we left 

8 Benjamin Dinsmore’s party was more fortunate than many Americans who 
had preceded them across the Isthmus. In 1849 weeks were often required before 
passage to California could be obtained. Hiram Pierce of Troy, New York, who 
left one of the best records of the journey to California by the Isthmus route, 
found in Panama City, which he reached in early April, 1849, “a ragged, malarial, 
cholera-ridden crowd of nearly two thousand fellow-adventurers who had been 


waiting for weeks.” Pierce had to wait thirty-five days for passage. See Joseph H. 
Jackson, Anybody’s Gold (New York, 1941), 27-36. 
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behind.” October 5 was the first Sunday aboard—“and how has it 
been spent. Some read novels some play cards and very few read 
their Bibles.” Benjamin, always a devoutly religious man, did read 
his Bible, and next day he noted that he was reading some of Wes- 
ley’s sermons. 

On October 8 the Tennessee put in at Acapulco for eight hours 
to take on water and provisions. Dinsmore described the port as “a 
small Spanish or Mexican town surrounded by mountains” with “a 
very safe and capacious harbor.” He had dinner ashore and in- 
spected the fort and town. 

The rest of the journey to San Francisco passed more pleasantly, 
although Benjamin still complained of the food and affirmed again 
on the 10th that “there is not much pleasure in a life at sea at 
least not for me.” The Tennessee sailed close to the coast, stopping 
in Santiago for an hour on October 15. Occasionally another steam- 
ship was sighted, and several times a school of porpoises or whales. 
“Last night,” Benjamin recorded on October 16, “we passed several 
mountains on fire it was a splendid sight in the night.” 

On October 17 the weary traveller reached San Francisco. His 
diary contains the following entry on his first day in California: 


We arrived in sanfrancisco this morning at 6 o'clock. It looks a 
great deal like home after seeing nothing but spanish towns for a 
long time when we saw any; we stopped at the Eastern Exchange 
got breakfast & went in search of Happy Valley. . .. We took dinner 
at Mr. Soules boarding place he very kindly furnished us all with 
money sufficient to get into the mines. Four of the boys stopped at 
the Citty and the rest all started for the northern mines but James 
and I. We left the Citty at 4 o’clock p.m. for the south mines on the 
steamer S. B. Wheeler. 


Their plan was to travel via the San Joaquin River to Stockton 
and proceed overland to Columbia, in the heart of the southern 
gold fields, where they would spend the winter if they had any 
luck. Arriving in Stockton at noon on the 18th, they registered at 
the Phoenix Hotel and to their great joy ran into an old acquaint- 
ance from Bloomfield, Maine, a Mr. Brainard, who gave them news 
of some of their friends who had come to California in July. Benja- 
min celebrated October 19, his first Sunday in California, by shav- 
ing for the first time since leaving Boston and by attending morn- 
ing service in a Presbyterian church. 
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On October 21 the two young adventurers travelled by stage 
coach from Stockton to Sonora, passing several mining camps. 
“Through Jamestown they had-dug each side of the road and in 
some places left hardly room to pass.” That evening they walked 
along the crude streets of Sonora and went into “four large gam- 
bling saloons” before retiring. At sunrise the next morning they set 
forth “on foot with our packs on our backs” for Columbia, about 
four miles distant. At the home of “Mr. B the Preceptor”, whom 
they knew, they had word of several of their Bloomfield friends. 
“We took breakfast with Mr. B and rested a while overhauled our 
clothes and aired them and took the dirty ones and went about 34 
of a mile to place called Tim’s garden where they get all their water 
at Columbia and washed them. This is a curious country a Village 
or Citty springs up in the wilderness in a month or as soon as they 
can get the goods from Sanfrancisco.” 

Benjamin Dinsmore staked his first claim, at “a place called Yan- 
kee Hill,” on October 25. Three days later he went to Jamestown to 
help some of his Bloomfield friends “dig out a claim.” “I do not 
know how it will pay them,” he remarked, but he was quite hope- 
ful. “There has been claims that have paid as high as 30,000 dollars 
in that vicinity.” His first “haul,” which came the next day, was 
quite modest, amounting to about five dollars’ worth of gold. The 
31st brought a brief thrill: “As I was picking along a crevice in the 
ledge I saw some shining particles and took a knife and took out 
about 15, dollars worth in the space of three inches; one piece worth 
a little over 4 dollars among the rest.” But pumping water out of 
the holes and digging and panning were hard work, and returns 
were small. On November 1 Benjamin recorded: “I worked hard 
this week and got a dollar and a half more than I paid oui for it.” 
Leaving Jamestown the next day he and his friends hiked with 
heavy packs, “with our blankets and cooking tools spades and picks 
&c for Columbia.” His entry on November g revealed his growing 
despondency: 


I have done just enough today to pay for my board I am getting 
sick of doing nothing that pays anything for my labor. . .. I have not 
seen anything that looks very flattering yet here. . . . There is one 
thing certain if there does not come rain soon this will be a poor 
place for a speculation. 
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The next few days did not improve his spirits. On November 5 
he went with three friends to “a place called the Stanishlaw” and 
“from there we went upp one of the steapest mountains I ever un- 
dertook to climb when we got to the top of it to our surprise we 
found men at work diging for gold.” After a night atop the 
mountain they spent a day prospecting in back of the peak along a 
large gulch, but finding no signs of pay dirt they returned to Co- 
lumbia, “tired enough of prospecting.” 

November 9 was a big day for Benjamin Dinsmore, for he met 
a number of his Bloomfield friends and one of them had letters for 
him from home. He had looked forward to this day for over two 
months. 

The diary contains no entry for November 11, the first day to go 
unrecorded since the opening entry on September 8, and after a 
brief item for November 12 he wrote nothing at all until December 
18, “because,” he confessed, “I have not done anything hardly and 
have not had aught to write.” “It has been very dry here all the 
time,” he reported, so that intensive mining was impossible. “If 
it does not rain soon I am afraid I shall not get my pile so as to get 
home next fall.” 

After entries for December 19 and 21, the diary is silent until 
April 4, 1852. His luck had not improved: “I have been here on 
this Claim since the first of Jan I believe last week I had about 50 
dollars above expenses.” He had not heard from home for six 
weeks, but two days later letters arrived—“and glad I was to get 
them.” They seemed to change his fortunes temporarily for the 
better, for on April 8 he and James Lord “washed out $63.62 cts., 
with one Tom.‘ . . . this is the best days work that I have done in 
Cal if I had enough like it I would soon get my pile and go home.” 
The following day they fared even better, taking out $82.50 worth 
of gold. 

4“The Tom consisted of a wooden trough, some twenty feet long and eight 
inches high. Near one end the wooden floor was displaced by a sheet iron riddle, 
perhaps six feet long, containing holes about the size of a large walnut. Beneath 
this riddle was a second trough, some ten feet long and six inches high, called the 
riffle box. Earth was shovelled into the head of the Tom and carried by a stream 
of water to the riddle, where it was kept constantly stirred. This causes all but 
the coarsest material to pass through to the riffle box beneath. Here the gold, 
mixed with heavy black sand and gravel, was caught by cleats nailed across the 


bottom, while the lighter earth was washed away.” Robert Glass Cleland, A His- 
tory of California: The American Period (New York, 1922), 266. 
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On April 22 he and James with two companions started for San 
Francisco, arriving on the 25th. Next day he recorded that he had 
had two teeth filled by Dr. Crowell of Dexter, Maine, “which cost 
me five dollars apiece.” After mailing several letters and visiting 
friends, they took a steamer for Marysville,® via Sacramento. By 
April 30 they were at Union Bar on the Yuba River, about thirty 
miles east of Marysville, where they remained for several months, 
working on a claim in the vicinity and running a boarding house 
and store. An entry in the diary for June 27, the first in over seven 
weeks, complains of “very dull times,” illness, and lack of letters 
from home. Two days later Dinsmore noted that he had “finished 
reading the bible through today,” which he had started to read— 
and not for the first time—shortly after leaving Panama. In mid- 
July he and James sold their boarding house and store and bought 
a part interest in another claim. 

On September 8, 1852, Benjamin Dinsmore thus reflected on the 
year that had passed: 


One year ago this morning I started for Cal at 3 o’clock in the 
morn and was in hopes ere this time to be at home again but alas 
here I am and when I shall leave Cal is more than I know. I have 
not had a letter from home for about four months. I expected one 
to-day but did not get any. I have been here since the last of Ap] and 
have not made my pile yet but if I could get a letter from M- -y I 
should feel quite well satisfied. 


Aside from a notation on September 19 that he had written to his 
Mary, Dinsmore wrote no more until December 4, 1852; but then, 
in the longest entry in his diary, he had some interesting matters 
to report. On November 11 he said good-bye to James Lord, who 
had decided to go to “the Southern mines where we stopt last win- 
ter,” and set off by himself on foot for Grass Valley, which he 
reached before nightfall. After two days spent in looking around 
and talking with old friends, and after attending Church—“for the 
first time since last winter,” he confessed sadly—he purchased a 
claim for $565.00, “half of which I paid down and the rest to be 
paid in three days.” Having thus committed himself, he returned to 
Union Bar to raise more money and to attempt to persuade James 
Lord to join him in the new venture, instead of going to the south- 


5 Marysville was located at the junction of the Yuba and Feather rivers, and 
was the gateway to the northern gold fields. 
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ern mines. James consented willingly to this arrangement and also 
loaned Benjamin $110.00 to pay the balance of the claim. On No- 
vember 24 the two men began to bv:‘Id a cabin for the winter, cut- 
ting the timber themselves. December was ushered in by driving 
rains, but the walls of the cabin were already up and the roof was 
covered. By December 4 Benjamin and James were living in their 
cabin. The rains were followed by cold days and frequent snow 
storms—“about as tough . . . as we commonly have down east at this 
season of the year.” By December 26 the snow was nearly three feet 
deep. The unfavorable weather prevented much work on the 
newly-bought claim, and when the year 1853 dawned the two young 
Maine men still had not made their “pile.” Like most of the many 
thousands who endured untold hardships along the trail to Cali- 
fornia and in the rough mining regions, their high hopes were un- 
fulfilled. For the great majority California, even in its boom days, 
was anything but an El Dorado.*® 
After December 26, 1852, there is but one other entry in Benja- 
min Dinsmore’s diary, an inconsequential item on January 23, 
1853. The intermittent diarist remained in California for a few 
more months. From the sale of his claim and other sources he must 
have accumulated enough to pay his passage home, for he returned 
to Maine in the fall of 1853 and shortly afterward married Mary 
Lord, who had seldom been out of his thoughts during the long ab- 
sence. In the front of the notebook in which he kept his diary is a 
loose page from a diary of 1854. It contains a single entry: 


Wednesday, Sept. 27. One year ago I was married at Parson 
Hathaways in Bloomfield to My Dear Mary 
B. B. Dinsmore 
6 “And in truth,” writes Robert Cleland, “while dazzling success came to a few, 


and fair returns to many, privation and hard work waited on all.” A History of 
California: The American Period, 267. 
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JOHN MANSFIELD — POETIC PLAINTIFF 


MARK DEWOLFE HOWE 


AWYERS have often remarked, with consternation, the in- 
formality of the pleadings of Colonial litigants. Historians 
have generally been grateful for this technical deficiency in our 
ancestors, since its consequence was that reality was not distorted 
by professional! circumlocutions. The petition of John Mansfield 
of Charlestown, addressed to the County Court sitting in Cam- 
bridge in 1663, will, perhaps, be satisfying neither to the predilec- 
tions of lawyers nor to the tastes of historians, yet it may interest 
all students of colonial manners. Both legal nicety and reality must 
submit to the demands of poetic feeling, and John Mansfield, 
though clearly not a poet, undoubtedly felt poetically. The peti- 
tion, preserved among the records of the County Court,’ tells of 
grievances which Mansfield had suffered for some years, and with 
which, on other occasions, he had bothered the community, — 
though at other times only intermittently in verse.* 

That the reality behind the feeling may be appreciated it should, 
perhaps, be said that the petitioner was a son of Sir John Mansfield 
and for some years had been making unsuccessful efforts to obtain 
a share in his father’s estate. One of Mansfield’s sisters was mar- 
ried to the Reverend John Wilson, the other had been married to 
the well-known and prosperous Robert Keayne, alleged converter 
of Goody Sherman’s sow, and after Keayne’s death in 1656 had mar- 
ried Samuel Cole, Boston publican and sinner.* Mansfield in an 
earlier petition to the County Court had related how, at the wed- 
ding dinner his new brother-in-law had promised to repair his 
house, had never fulfilled his promise, and with his wife, had taken 
Mansfield’s children from him, thus leaving him, an unemployed 
goldsmith, with no support or adequate shelter. He had further 
charged his sister Cole with the concealment of vital information 
concerning his inheritance from his father, and had intimated that 

1 Document #2373, Papers of County Court of Middlesex County (Harvard 
Law School Library), tv, 978. 

2 See earlier petitions, Documents #1664, 1721, 11 id., 682, 705. 

3 Samuel Cole’s operation of his inn had brought him into rather frequent 


conflicts with the law. See Chamberlain, A Documentary History of Chelsea 
(Boston, 1908), 1, 114-115. 
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Robert Keayne should have made provision for him in his will.* 

Despite his reputable connections fortune evidently did not 
smile on John Mansfield, and the reliance which he had placed on 
the testamentary kindness of his relatives proved utterly mistaken. 
Those who are moved to sympathy by his petition will perhaps be 
glad to know that the Records of the County Court of Middlesex 
County contain the following entry,’ “On compl* of some distress 
yt Mr. Mansfield of Charlestowne is in throw the decay and rottenes 
of his House endangering not only y‘ family but also the neighbors 
This Court do order y* y* Select men of Charlestowne do take order 
for the repayre thereof, and w' the said Mansfield and his friends do 
not contribute towards it is to be levied on the Inhabitants of the 
said Towne.” 


Petition of John Mansfield 


To ye Right Worshipp™! Depputy gouernou' with ye Rest of y: 
Maiestrates Which is for this Honnered courtt heald at 
Caimbridge this .7% day of Aprill .1663. 


The humbell petitione of John Mansfeiild of Charlestowne Most 
Humbly Requesteth one of my Children at hoome againe & to 
haue the camaund of both & that my Selfe & others being in such 
dainger with my ould Howse being al! oppen a boue & Rotten 
under: therefore I Craue leaue to Certyy further of all our un- 
comfortabll Condition heare of life and all for want of Constantt 
worke in my Caulling. or Such work. as your pettitioners can do 


* Robert Keayne in his will had set forth explicitly the reasons which 
prompted him to make no testamentary provision for Mansfield. See New Eng- 
land Historical & Genealogical Register, vi, 156. Keayne had left ten pounds to 
each of Mansficld’s children, “to be payed in two Cowes.” After making that be- 
quest Keayne’s will provided as follows: “If any be inquisitive, why I doe no 
more for him [Mansfield] . . . my answer is, I have done very much for him, in 
England, in releasing him out of Prisons, furnishing him with a stocke to set up 
his Trade etc. when he had spent all his owne in takeing up many quarrellsome 
busines. . . ; yet I compounded them, sent him over into New England, when his 
life was in some Hazard .. . till for his distemperd Carriages, I was fayne to put 
him out of my house. He was never quiet from disturbing my whole family, 
pursueing me with coraplaints to our Eldrs, that he would have cutt my thrnate 
with his false accusations, if it had layen in his power. All my kindness hath been 
putt into a broken bag; an unthankful P son. yt hath ever rewarded my good 
wth evil, though I desire to forgive him.” 


5 Records of the County of Middlesex (Transcription of 1851), 1, 282. 
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for to liue to the honor of God, as well as other poore in other 
Townes And therfore 
Good freinds take heed within each towne: uppon you house heare 
falls not downe Louers of god should loue soe use: for to giue healp 
should not refuse. Elce want of loue you soone may see: our howse 
fall downe and killd all wee; For wee of Men can not haue right. 
though it should fall or fyre in night: True faith & hoope & 
Charytye may make men for to have pitty: Gods poore peoplle pray 
now defend. Before Thy com’ to Such an ende; That Soe wee may 
haue cause to praise. your goodness in the Lord all waies; Too 
Brother in Lawes of mine. heare for Englands good gaue; too 
thoussand pownde in goods and quine. Then mercy lett me haue. 
Why should there kindsman then. be killd in Howse Soe Rotten; 
as yow receiw’d kindness from them; lett me nott be forgotten; My 
kindred godly Weare. & while they liu’d did good. I of there stocke 
doe now liue heare; to fynd true Neighbourhood: My Father. 
Mother deere. when they dy’d left a name of doing well for them 
that weare; in great neede of the same; in his life tyme he gave three 
hundred pownds yearly; to poore. halt. lame. there liues to save; & 
liue Confortably; Our Neighbors wee must loue: & poore that 
dwelleth by: Else wee cannot love god abov. nor looke for Heaven. 
hygh: Yow my Children twyns too, with cost one them Nine yeare 
haue gon the way us to undoe, forcinge them from us heare; no 
constant worke wee had; yow should have look’t to it; but we 
opprest are all full sadd; noe comfort we can gitt; A lawe ther is 
then Made. within the ghospell True: for poore to use there law- 
full trade, or haue some healp from yow; and who’ that would 
Gods word obeay: must not lett poore be cast away: but for them 
all Christ bidds us do euen as wee would be done unto, Why 
should yow from us take away, our Chilldren gainst our myne; 
when gods word say Parents obeaye. and god to thee soe kinde; But 
from me yow keepe chilldren deare. oppressing parents sore: & 
would have them to Searue ten years Still vexsing us the More; 
When one of them hath hir teeth broake hir hair with nitts Inch hy. 
shee ouer labor’d is with worke: And the boy gott blacke Ey’, 
Wheare constant worke is had. for poore in any place; then 
parents may keep chilldren gladd; and howse in better case; great 
cost I was with them. for time nine yeares & more: with black stake 
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they were forst by men; & pull’d out of our doore. Why shoulld 


not I Enjoy mine owne; in this Country of Fame: professinge mercy 
. to all know’n; to beare up ghospells Name; pray lett me have 
p children a gaine To be at my commaund And sattisfactione for the 
. same that gainst us doth withstand: Elce wee shall be opprest full 
. sore not for to have our right; to have chilldren fors’tt out of doore. 
& in there poore parents Sight: I humbly pray our Maiestrats. to 
ry order mercy now, for each poore man that are in straits: for want of 
y healpe from yow: So shall your poor petitioners be bound to praise 
oat gods Name. that you as gods commissioners. may heere mentaine 
0 the same. 

- Yours. John Mansfeilld Esquire 
n; praies for your Worshipps all 
fy and your good praiers we do desire 
ke House on’e us may not fall’ 

er. My Mothers Will I can not see 

7m to sattisfy my mind’ 

ree Nor Brother’s will what he gave me 

, & if he dyed not unkind 

4 My Sister Coale can testify’; uppon her oath the same: 

a what they gave us when they did dy, eu’n to us all by name, 

on Some freind I want to see it, before my House doe fall; 


and that he woulld not us neglect. before we be brain’d all 
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The Managing Editor 30 April 1947 
New ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
Brunswick, Maine 


Dear Mr. Brown: 

As the New ENGLAND QuarTERLy always believes in giving re- 
viewers a completely free opportunity to express their views on 
books submitted to them, anything like an apology for a review 
would be out of order. But I should like to say a few words about 
my friend Harold Laski’s review of The Happy Profession by my 
friend Ellery Sedgwick, since he has combined a bouquet for me 
with the brickbats fired at Ellery. 

The reviewer appears to assume that the writer of an autobiogra- 
phy ought to tell all he knows. Mr. Sedgwick evidently did not 
think so. If he chose, in writing a slender volume of editorial remi- 
niscence, to select persons and events that appealed to him, that is 
certainly his privilege. He did not mention his early career on that 
typical New England publication, The Youth’s Companion, or 
the Ann Rutledge hoax, or Franco, or me. I hope this does not 
mean that he places me in a class with Franco; but, anyway, I am 
still deeply grateful to Mr. Sedgwick for his help in organizing and 
financing the Harvard Columbus Expedition. 

Mr. Laski’s opinions of those persons mentioned by Mr. Sedg- 
wick are certainly forthright, but do not necessarily represent the 
verdict of history. Barrett Wendell was not “a profound snob,” 
as anyone may read in the recent autobiography of John A. Lomax; 
nor was he contemptible as a scholar; and he was a very great 
teacher. If Mr. Sedgwick chooses to praise Wendell, whom lhe 
knew well, rather than Haskins whom he knew only slightly, thtre 
is no implied disparagement of Haskins. 

It is probably true, as Mr. Laski says, that Mr. Sedgwick has not 
experienced “those passionate yearnings to dig down to the founda- 
tions of the universe.” Not many people do. Some of us make the 
best of life as it comes, hoping for a better one hereafter. But may 


we not write books, too? , 
Sincerely yours, 


S. E. Morison 
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28 April 1947 
Mr. Herbert Brown, Managing Editor 
THe New ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
Hubbard Hall 


Brunswick, Maine 


Dear Mr. Brown: 

I have read with interest the lively article by Philip Conway 
Beam in your March issue, “Winslow Homer’s Father,” which adds 
to the published material on Homer’s background. 

On page 53 of the article appears the following: “Hitherto, those 
who have noticed the father while examining the more important 
career of the son have implied that the former was a genteel and 
wholly admirable man.” A footnote to this sentence says: “Downes 
describes Charles Savage Homer, Senior, very briefly as ‘a hand- 
some man, of dignified presence.’ Goodrich accepted this impres- 
sion without qualification. Referring to photographs of Mr. 
Homer, he describes him as ‘a handsome man, clegantly dressed, 
with a masterful, determined face.’ Goodrich, Lloyd, Winslow 
Homer, (New York, 1944), 2.” In the next paragraph Mr. Beam 
says: “But the ‘masterful, determined face’ in the family album is 
just one more illustration of the deceptiveness of outward things.” 

The description quoted by Mr. Beam from my book, as is per- 
fectly clear, refers not to Winslow Homer’s father but to his ma- 
ternal grandfather, John Benson. Nowhere in the book have I said 
or implied that Charles-Savage Homer, Sr., was “a genteel and 
wholly admirable man.” God forbid! On the contrary, on pages 103 
and 104, I have given a quite different characterization of him, 
which Mr. Beam has overlooked. 

In a footnote on page 52 Mr. Beam says that he has relied on 
two sources: three individuals who knew Homer and his father, 
and William Howe Downes’s book on the artist; and he adds: “Mr. 
Downes obtained his information from Winslow’s brothers, and all 
subsequent biographers of the painter have necessarily relied upon 
it.” Since I am the only “subsequent biographer” who has written 
a full-length biography, this evidently means me. In correspond- 
ence Mr. Beam has told me that he intended this to refer only to 
the facts about Charles Sr.’s early married life. However, since the 
reader would interpret this in a much broader way, I should like to 
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state the following for the record. When I was writing my book 
Mr. Downes was most generous and coéperative. But it should be 
obvious to anyone who reads our two books that his was only one of 
many sources upon which I drew. My sources included examina- 
tion of every known painting, watercolor, drawing, print and illus- 
tration by Homer, which Downes did not attempt; the most 
thorough search so far made of contemporary books and periodi- 
cals; interviews and correspondence with many friends of the artist, 
including most of those cited by Mr. Beam, and many more; the 
records and correspondence of his dealers; the reminiscences of his 
friend John Beatty; and hundreds of letters from Homer to which 
Downes had no access. The latter included his correspondence with 
his brother and sister-in-law Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Homer, Jr., 
which Mrs. Homer generously permitted me to publish. Far from 
“relying upon” Downes’s biographical information, I was able to 
give much more, and also to correct some inaccuracies. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lioyp Goonpricu, Associate Curator, 

Whitney Museum of American Art 
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The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds. By Ferris Greenslet. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1946. Pp. xi, 442. $4.00.) 


Percival Lowle, a solid man of business who found taxes in Eng- 
land exorbitant, emigrated to Massachusetts in 1639, when he was 
almost seventy. From him springs the family of American Lowells. 
After four generations in this country, there appeared John 
Lowell, “The Old Judge,” who moved from Newbury to Boston, 
henceforth to be his descendants’ headquarters, and with his suc- 
cessive wives, a Higginson, a Cabot, and a Russell, produced the 
three iines of the family which Mr. Greenslet describes at length. 

In the lifetime of “The Old Judge” (1743-1802) the family rose 
rapidly toward the position of esteem in New England t)=: "- was 
to continue to occupy. Harvard, which then ranked iis fresh.nen 
“in accordance with their families’ wealth and/or position,” 
ranked him seventh among the twenty-seven members of his class, 
although it had placed his father last in a class of thirty-one. By 
shipping ventures and an active law practice “The Old Judge” ac- 
cumulated a considerable estate which was “the first long upward 
step in the fortunes of the Lowell family.” But he left more than 
money, in the opinion of Mr. Greenslet, who believes that just as 
two other families important to New England, the Adamses and 
the Cabots, have shown the distinctive traits of body and mind of a 
notable ancestor, so the Lowells have shown many of the character- 
istics of “The Old Judge” —a square face, lively animal spirits, 
readiness for action, and ability to live by the family motto,“Occa- 
sionem Cognosce.” 

Although Mr. Greenslet cuts away whole limbs of the family 
tree, the reader is still occasionally overwhelmed by Lowells and 
hard put to it to sort them out without reference to the genealogy 
at the end of the volume. But the reader does remember with 
clarity several members of the family, some because they were 
quintessentially Lowells, a few because their lives were so different 
from those of their relatives, some because their biographies do 
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give insight into their “worlds,” and some chiefly because of the 
pleasure Mr. Greenslet takes in writing about them. Among them 
are John Lowell (1769-1840), a Federalist whom some Lowells have 
considered the most brilliant of their family; Colonel Charles 
Russell Lowell, gallantly dead at twenty-nine in the cavalry under 
Sheridan; John Amory Lowell (1798-1881), whose textile manu- 
facturing furnishes the core of an interesting chapter on one stage 
of American industrialism; and Amy Lowell, to whom Mr. Greens- 
let was both publisher and friend. 

In 1836, some years before Lowell, Massachusetts, degenerated 
into a cotton ““Tartarus of Maids,” a French observer wrote that it 
was “neat, decent, peaceable, and sage.” Although this description 
seems also to fit many of the family for which the town was named, 
the remarkable Lowells have not been always without remarkable 
faults, which Mr. Greenslet scrupulously records. Despite his ad- 
miration for the Federalist John Lowell, Mr. Greenslet makes clear 
how vigorous was his opposition to the progressive movements of 
his early nineteenth century “world.” Despite his great respect for 
A. Lawrence Lowell, he is careful to point out once more President 
Lowell's relationship to the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Now for a second 
time the biographer of James Russell Lowell, Mr. Greenslet again 
shows that the poet’s best years were those spent under the influ- 
ence of Maria White, at farthest remove from the family heritage. 
And in the book’s concluding section, a comparison of the Lowells 
and the Adamses, he is frank to admit that, though some of the 
Adamses were not so “neat, decent, peaceable,” or prosperous as 
were the subjects of this family chronicle, many of them were by 
present standards more perceptive and, in the present sense of the 
word, more “sage.” 

The author quotes Michelangelo’s concise lesson in concision, 
“The more the marble wastes the more the statue grows”; but now 
and then in the book, contrary to this principle, information ap- 
pears which owes its presence more to insufficiently controlled as- 
sociation than to close relation with the matter at hand. Such free- 
dom of association, however, is an inseparable part of the personal 
tone which is one of the book’s attractions, a personal tone of wide 
experience and geniality which, though running through the en- 
tire volume, is fittingly at its best when the author turns to Lowells 
whom he has known and reports at first hand his observation of 
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such figures as Amy Lowell, President Lowell of Harvard, and 


Percival Lowell, the astronomer. 
CarvEL COLLINns 


Swarthmore College 


Mark Twain: The Letters of Quintus Curtius Snodgrass. Edited 
by Ernest E. Leisy. (University Press in Dallas: Southern Metho- 
dist University. 1946. Pp. vi, 76. $2.00.) 


Stalking early Twainiana is a scholarly sport of considerable 
interests and reward, thanks to young Clemens’s early exposure to 
scribbler’s itch in a newspaper office and his fluency in writing 
squibs while earning his bread as a “jour” printer and later as river 
pilot. Franklin J. Meine, Charles Honce, C. J. Armstrong, and 
Miss Minnie Brashear have been among those in recent years to en- 
large the Mark Twain canon by searching periodicals, and more 
probably remains to be discovered among files of river-town news- 
papers on the eve of the Civil War. Fascinated apparently by the 
name of “the poetic Snodgrass” in Pickwick and considerably 
under the spell of Dickens’s mannerisms, Sam Clemens in 1856- 
1857 contributed three letters to the Keokuk Post over the signa- 
ture of Thomas Jefferson Snodgrass, republished in 1928 by Mr. 
Honce. Then came an interregnum when, as Sam explained in a 
letter home, “I cannot correspond with a paper, because when one 
is learning the river, he is not allowed to do or think about any- 
thing else.” But in 1859 he did write for the New Orleans Crescent 
(not the True Delta, as he incorrectly remembered in Life on the 
Mississippt) a satire on a veteran pilot, Captain Seilers, from whom 
he claimed to have lifted the most famous pseudonym in modern 
literature. Now, thanks to Miss Brashear’s discovery of four letters 
in the Crescent bearing the classical label of Quintus Curtius Snod- 
grass, and the still more recent diligence of Professor Leisy and Mr. 
T. E. Dabney in unearthing six more —all written early in 1861, 
when Clemens’s career as a pilot was running into an irrepressible 
conflict lying dead ahead — it is possible in this little volume to 
read ten new journalistic pieces from the humorist’s ’prentice hand. 

Although Mark Twain never acknowledged these skits and the 
editor therefore proceeds with due caution, concerning his author- 
ship little doubt exists, for reasons explained in the brief introduc- 
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tion and more copious notes. The content of these letters is more 
likely to substantiate their kinship with other Clemens juvenilia — 
jovial in exaggeration and often heavy-handed in whimsy — than 
to add much to the writer’s reputation. At this stage it would have 
been hard to guess that the author had within him gifts higher 
than those of B. P. Shillaber or Seba Smith or other pedestrian 
“phunny phellows.” The flowering of his genius into one of the 
great styles in American literature and of his humor into the whole 
sweep of the human comedy and irony, were developments that 
scarcely could have been foretold at this awkward age. Yet these 
newspaper letters are not without their salt. The backbone of 
this series — suggesting that the pilot humorist himself may have 
joined and drilled with the Louisiana Guards in the winter of 
1860-1861 — is the initiation of a volunteer into a militia company, 
with such appreciation of the drill-book routines, the stupid tyr- 
anny of obedience to officers, and the humors of mess-table and 
barracks, as to constitute a kind of Zouave edition of “See Here, 
Private Clemens.” The seventh piece, “Snodgrass Dines with Old 
Abe,” is a rather feeble effort to extract southern satire from an 
imaginary meeting with the Springfield clodhopper, his dominant 
wife, and their whippersnapper son Robert. 

In a fashion these letters supply a prologue to Mark Twain's 
well-known “Private History of a Campaign that Failed” among 
the Marion Rangers of his native Missouri, when the military life 
moved into its secondary stage of minor discomforts in the field and 
on sentry duty; the tertiary stage, presenting the rookie with the 
grim alternative of killing or being killed in battle, young Clemens 
never experienced. Deserting to go west with his Unionist brother, 
Sam apparently made no mention of his wearing of the gray until 
time and his fame had mellowed such an incident into the purposes 
of comedy. But about his apparently still earlier experience with 
the Louisiana Guards (soon incorporated into the Confederate 
Army) he seems to have kept silent. Perhaps it was nothing but a 
journalist’s holiday and too trivial to mention; perhaps (as George 
H. Brownell, editor of The Twainian, has shrewdly suggested 
in a recent issue), Mark Twain thought that confession of the 
whole story would have made him appear a double-dyed Rebel. 
Assuredly, as Brownell points out, Clemens’s reporting to the San 
Francisco press late in 1863 that the makers of Nevada’s new Con- 
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stitution had decided to disfranchise “disloyal persons,” must have 
given him pause for thought, grounds for further concealment in 
those western days, and possibly good reason for moving shortly 
afterwards to the more tolerant clime of California. 

Professor Leisy’s slender book is a useful addition to early Twain- 
iana; its methods are scholarly and its footnotes so painstaking as 
to err, if at all, on the side of plenitude and occasionally of glossing 


the obvious. 
Drxon WECTER 


Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
San Marino, California 


Preaching in the First Half Century of New England History. By 
Babette May Levy. (Hartford: The American Society of Church 
History. 1945. Pp. vii, 215. $3.00.) 


This volume is a dissertation which studies the surviving ser- 
mons of the first generation of New England divines as a body of 
literature. Sermons frequently are literature, not only in the broad 
sense whereby every surviving document is part of the liters: ure of a 
period, but in the stricter sense of artistic achievement. The clerical 
leaders of the first generation were accomplished craftsmen, and a 
few of them, Shepard and Hooker above all, were religious orators. 

However, the Puritan code did not permit the conception of a 
sermon—or of a poem or of a pewter tankard, for that matter—as 
an end in itself. It was designed to carry its content. It was to serve 
as a “means” of grace, and while it was to be carefully studied, it 
was never intended to display the wit, the skill, or the eloquence of 
the preacher. The student of literature is always at a disadvantage 
in subjecting such material to critical analysis, for it is then under- 
taking what the authors themselves would consider an immoral, or 
at least insulting, enterprise. 

Miss Levy nevertheless accomplishes her task, which is to ex- 
pound the form of the sermons, to tabulate the imagery, and to de- 
fine the style. She has read the material carefully and her work is 
helpful to the student of New England writings. Her chapter on 
similitudes is a particularly valuable collection of images and meta- 
phors. 

Still, the question remains of how much a purely critical or his- 
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torical analysis can tell us about such “literature.” It can, of course, 
catalogue certain mannerisms or mechanical devices, and it can 
list the stock themes. This Miss Levy has done. But Puritan imag- 
ery, the form, the style, the rhythm of Puritan eloquence, come out 
of the Puritan view of life. The essence of that view was a sense of 
the predicament of man, of the inescapable misery of existence 
without redemption, of the intricate struggle required for a re- 
demption that ultimately was to be given and not acquired, and of 
the terrible temptations in the midst of this struggle to give over the 
effort and to rest content with some of the manifold disguises of 
pride. The style was an instrument of faith, and was determined 
by the exigencies of the struggle. 

For example, a repeated theme of the sermon literature is de- 
nunciation of New England for failing its obligation to God. Miss 
Levy ends her study with the remark that “judged by their own 
criteria, the preachers failed in their efforts,” because New Eng- 
land seemed to persist in angering God. The social history of the 
communities easily demonstrates that there were specific occa- 
sions for these denunciations, that they were often weapons by 
which the clergy attempted to keep the people amenable to ec- 
clesiastical domination. But this is not the full story of the theme. 
From the beginning, from the most pious days, such sermons gave 
voice not so much to the casual sins of New England as to its deep 
conviction that every people, even the holiest of people, is bound 
to fail its obligations to the Diety, and is going to be punished for 
derelictions it cannot avoid. Isaiah and Amos taught the ministers 
that much. New Englanders, thanks to their federalist theology, 
made an effort to interpret the Messianic books of the Bible in a 
commercial or juridical spirit that took away some of the sting, but 
they never quite succeeded in blinding themselves to the insight 
which was in the center of their theology, the vision of the tragic 
fate of man, of the conscious creature who is unable to do that 
which he knows he must do in order to escape damnation. Puritan 
writing becomes living literature when the imagery and the plain 
style are pressed into the service of the tragic vision. When it is 
merely an exercise in the plain style, or when it is studied as though 
it were only such, it has lost whatever might once have made it 


distinctively Puritan. 
y Perry MILLER. 


Harvard University. 
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The Selected Writings of John and John Quincy Adams. By Adri- 
enne Koch and William Peden. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1946. Pp. 413. $4.50.) 


This interesting and valuable book contains selections from the 
letters and papers of the two Adams, each of whom is alloted an al- 
most equal amount of space. The documents have been picked with 
discrimination and the choice of passages in the selected documents 
is judicious. Each selection is prefaced by an explanatory note, and, 
in the case of some of the longer documents, there is a preface to 
each passage indicating the substance of the portions omitted. The 
arrangement happily is chronological, but care is taken to identify 
the quotations from the autobiography of John Adams to avoid 
giving the false impression that these are contemporary with the 
events referred to. 

The writings of the elder Adams are far the more readable, not, 
I think, because of better selection, but because he had, on the 
whole, more important events to write about and a more vigorous 
style—‘‘nervous,” as he himself would have described it. One of the 
virtues of the volume is that it brings out not only the learning and 
constructive imagination of the elder Adams, but his rare ability as 
a writer. The period of the American Revolution was rich in ad- 
mirable prose writing on this, as well as on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Franklin, Dickinson, and Paine could write with charm 
or force as occasion demanded, and so could Adams, as these selec- 
tions felicitously demonstrate. My interest never flagged for a mo- 
ment throughout the first half of the volume, which gives the im- 
pression of a biography written by an exceptionally well-informed, 
judicious, and talented biographer. 

The second half of the volume drags at times, in truth, much of 
the time. One gets the impression that John Quincy Adams was as 
high-minded and hard-working, even perhaps as able, as his father. 
He certainly was more consistent and impartial. But the elder 
Adams had much of the artist—the genius—in his composition, 
while John Quincy is almost invariably pedestrian. His very con- 
sistency, admirable in some respects, gives a dullness to his writings, 
which, I suspect, those who saw much of him sensed about him as 
a person. He was not a pedant, but his writings often seem pedantic 
for reasons that I find difficult to analyze. Perhaps Mr. Bemis in his 
forthcoming book on John Quincy Adams may give us the key. 
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John Adams's half of the book would have been strengthened by 
the inclusion of a selection each from his military correspondence 
of the American Revolution, and from his correspondence in 1797- 
1798 bearing on the threatened war with France. Adams had a 
strong martial spirit, even though he never was a soldier, and he 
rarely wrote more forceful and interesting letters than those on 
military affairs (recently published in the first volume of Rhode 
Island History and volume 67 of the Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society) to Generals Greene and Gates. War with 
France was avoided largely through Adams’s moral courage and 
statesmanship, and a letter and note bringing this out would have 
been worth a page or two even at the sacrifice of some other selec- 
tions. 

The editors’ brief prefaces are excellent, and there are useful 
bibliographical notes to each half of the volume and satisfactory 


neral index. 
Be BERNARD KNOLLENBERG. 


Chester, Connecticut. 


Discovery at Walden. By Roland Wells Robbins. Introduction by 
Walter Harding. (Concord, Massachusetts: published by the 
author. 1947. Pp. 60. $2.50.) 


The exact site of Thoreau’s cabin at Walden is Roland Wells 
Robbins’s discovery. Were this discovery — at first impression more 
antiquarian than literary — the book’s sole claim to attention, that 
would be enough, since Mr. Robbins adds a fact and ends a minor 
controversy. There are further reasons, however, for welcoming 
this little book — not the least being its story of the quest. 

The land about Walden is sandy, hence susceptible to erosion. 
When Emerson’s handyman, Hugh Whelan, moved Thoreau’s 
cabin further from the pond, the dirt sides of the cellar filled in so 
rapidly that, by 1863, when Ellery Channing, a frequent visitor 
during Thoreau’s occupancy, looked for the site, he had difficulty 
finding it. Later still, Bronson Alcott laid the first stone of the me- 
morial cairn. But Alcott has no reputation for accuracy. Once the 
question of the site arose, the dispute was on. 

When pilgrims gathered to celebrate the centenary of Thoreau’s 
move to Walden, Mr. Robbins, a Yankee housepainter with a curi- 
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osity to find things out, listened to the arguments. In Walden, it is 

written that the cabin stood six rods from the shore — yet the cairn 

is fully twice that distance away. Probably, said some, Alcott was 

mistaken. No, the cairn had been moved, declared others — they 
*had heard it once stood much nearer the margin. 

Robbins bought a cheap reprint of Walden and studied it. 
Presently he felt sure that Thoreau’s descriptions of the site, precise 
as they seem, add up to confusion. If anything, they lead away from 
the cairn. Turning from literary clues, but bearing in mind those 
details which might prove helpful, Robbins, with permission from 
the Walden Reservation authorities, began searching for evidence 
with a probing rod, pick, and shovel. The finding of several pieces 
of brick embedded near the cairn became factors in deductions 
which resulted in the unearthing of the chimney foundation itself 
and of the brick and stone supports at the corners of the house and 
woodshed. 

The story of the triumphant quest is as good as a detective yarn. 
A glance here at Robbins’s methods will illustrate his zealous 
checking. By taking samples of the brick to an expert, he made sure 
that they were of the proper water-struck, hand-made type; he also 
used for corroboration the rings of yearly growth in a tree stump 
within the site. 

Thus the account becomes convincing. But as Walter Harding, 
of the University of North Carolina, remarks in his introduction, 
the book does more than write “Q.E.D.” “I will wager,” he says, 
“that few will read Robbins’s words without taking a copy of 
Walden down from the shelves and reading that great masterpiece 
with new interest.” 

Alcott was right when he placed that first memorial stone — he 
must have put it close to the remembered doorway. Later visitors, 
bearing their offerings mostly from the rock strewn margins of the 
cove, laid them down so that the bulk of the cairn came eventually 
to shift a bit nearer the shore. Only about one quarter of it rested 
on the actual site. As for Thoreau, it seems clear that he shaped his 
materials to suit his artistic will. Actually the house was built on a 
small patch of level ground. But is it not more pictorial to describe 
the foundation as dug in a hillside? To say that the cabin stood 
“on the shore of Walden pond,” where such episodes as the mink 
catching a frog at the margin could be observed from the door, is 
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better than placing it twelve rods back. As for that six-rod distance 
Thoreau mentions — well, that’s a little concession to what his 
friends knew. 

Robbins, who calls himself a “Thoreau Yankee,” tells his story 
with shrewd, homespun, naively humorous quaintness. And with- 
devotion, too. “In my heart,” he writes, “I lived with Henry for 
several months.” That is easy to believe. In summing up he adds, 
“Maybe I did it the hard way. But then I did it my way. And by 
doing it my way I found a contentment suitable for my way of 
life.” One can agree with Walter Harding that the record of this 
achievement is “scholarly in the best sense of the word.” 

Photographs of the chimney foundation and of other items un- 
earthed contribute to the book’s authority. 


Swarthmore College ‘TOWNSEND SCUDDER 


Horace Greeley: Printer, Editor, Crusader. By Henry Luther Stod- 
dard. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1946. Pp. xiv, 338. $3.50.) 


Newspaper editors have long been problem-children for biogra- 
phers, and Horace Greeley — the most influential if not the greatest 
American editor —is no exception. His wide-ranging activities 
often defy classification. The degree of his control over the New 
York Tribune varied. Furthermore, no satisfactory technique has 
yet been discovered to assess the extent to which an influential 
journal shapes the minds or morals of its subscribers. Greeley’s 
personality and the details of his career have been treated with 
varying success, but no biographer has yet had the historical per- 
spective and interpretative insight to evaluate the impact of 
Greeley and his weekly “Try-bune” on mid-nineteenth century 
America. Perhaps a synthesis and evaluation of Greeley’s hectic life 
is in a publisher’s never-never land. 

Mr. Stoddard, like his predecessors, has written no definitive 
study of Greeley. He has, however, submitted the most compre- 
hensive account yet printed of the brilliant but captious news- 
paperman whom most of the country knew as well as Lincoln or 
Grant. As the former editor of the New York Mail, Mr. Stoddard 
describes Greeley’s personal réle as the mercurial proprietor of a 
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successful metropolitan daily with special authority. He might in- 
deed have devoted more attention to the Tribune itself; the Tri- 
bune is certainly the most articulate key to its editor. Its days in the 
sun paralleled America’s most spectacular period of struggle and 
growth; Greeley scolded, pleaded with, and exhorted his sub- 
scribers on virtually every subject from table-manners to slavery, 
from Fourierism to military strategy. For all of Greeley’s abortive 
forays into politics, or his travel or lecture tours, the Tribune was 
the hard core of his life, and the best mirror of its guiding spirit. 

Although little new evidence is adduced, Greeley’s early years as 
journeyman printer are at last described in gratifying detail. The 
tragedy of Greeley’s home life has never been more eloquently set 
forth; Greeley’s pathetic letters to Margaret Fuller on the death of 
his favorite son “Pickie” are reproduced in full, along with 
Greeley’s correspondence during the last tragic months of his life 
to Mrs. Allen, who is at last rescued from coy anonymity as “a Lady 
Friend.” Mrs. Greeley is belatedly treated as a person rather than 
as an eccentric. 

Like most Greeley biographers, the author is a partisan; the 
courage and independence of Greeley must command anyone’s in- 
tense respect. Although Mr. Stoddard tempers his respect with oc- 
casional criticism, he is still reluctant to admit that Greeley often 
seemed, in the words of Andrew Johnson, “a whale ashore.” 
Greeley’s support of Lincoln, for example, must be balanced 
against the ill-advised armchair strategy of the Tribune’s “Forward 
to Richmond” campaign. Greeley’s early attitude for clemency to- 
ward the South and his celebrated réle as bondsman for Jefferson 
Davis must be weighed against the Tribune’s subsequent capitula- 
tion to radical Republicanism and the move to impeach Johnson. 
Greeley’s famed inconsistencies cannot always be explained away 
as natural changes in attitude of a maturing editor in a maturing 
country. Greeley fought hard for many much-needed social and 
political reforms, but also on occasion tilted at windmills. 

Yet the biography in main is a valuable contribution to the un- 
derstanding of a great American journalist. For thirty-one years 
Horace Greeley — with his “wormfence handwriting” and a head 
“like a ripening New England squash” — directed a great metro- 
politan newspaper with an integrity and incisive eloquence which 
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present-day editors might ponder. If Greeley emerges a partial 
enigma and the historical background is not always clear, this is 
perhaps a quality of the greatness of the man and the complexity of 


mene, Joun C. Goopsopy 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


A Cruising Guide to the New England Coast, including Long Is- 
land Sound and the Saint John River, New Brunswick. By Rob- 
ert F. Duncan and Fessenden S. Blanchard. Third edition. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1946. Pp. xviii, 300. $3.50.) 


This third edition, though actually smaller, contains twice as 
much material as the first edition of 1937, in which the pages were 
printed only on the right side, leaving the verso for the notes and 
additions of readers, which have produced most of the added de- 
tails in this version. 

The book will be useful to anyone entering for the first time any 
of the some three hundred harbors described; and as there can be 
no one who has been in all of them, this is a good book to have on 
board along our good New England coast. 

The first chapters deal with alternate itineraries to the East 
(whether alongshore, or across the Gulf of Maine from Province- 
town or the Canal), weather conditions from Long Island Sound 
to Mount Desert, and “longshore navigation” from Buzzards Bay 
east. The third chapter has an acute list of places to avoid. These 
are followed by descriptions of the harbors, holes, passages, and 
thoroughfares. These make up the body of the book, which ends 
with some valuable appendices, on squalls, on thunderstorms off 
Marblehead in summer, on fog statistics (comparisons of operating 
hours of fog signals, West Quoddy Head to Execution Rocks), and 
finally a short critical bibliography. 

For almost each harbor there is detailed, dull, and useful in- 
formation about gasoline, ice, water, and foed; with other data on 
communication, and on the always threatening problem of trans- 
portation back to Boston or New York. So much for the practical 
side of the book. (Incidentally, the copy reviewed lacked pp. 209- 
220!) 
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There is much more that will endear this volume to those who 
have sailed and loved those pleasant waters; mention of the water 
lilies in the pond at the Bay side of Quicks’s (sic) Hole, of the view 
of No Man’s Land fromi Gay Head, of Celia Thaxter and the gone 
days, and vanished flowers of Appledore, of the Kennebec, and Tal- 
leyrand and Marie Antoinette, of grim Seguin, of the pleasant tra- 
dition of the Schoodic Grunter, of Tit Manan, and the crescent 
beach at Roque. 

On the debit side there is no mention of the wild strawberries of 
Jonesport, and little Head Harbor, of the Carvers of Lakeman’s, 
of the “Digby Chicken” of Grand Manan, and of the “short” lob- 
sters of Tenants Harbor where, a few summers ago, a lobster- 
man was heard to say “Mister, I got to get a dollar a dozen for ’em.” 

It is not recorded that Cuttyhunk is now two islands, Vineyard 
Sound having broken through the pebble ridge to separate the 
Coast Guard station from the hill, and almost to fill the recently 
dredged channel and anchorage, to make it unwise to carry in, at 
low water, much over five feet of draught. But this disaster, and 
it is a real one to the islanders, occurred after this book was written. 

There is no mention of Bailey’s Mistake, which defect is a disap- 
pointment, as most cruising people who have lain in this small 
harbor, and there are not many, are always emphatic that it was 
well named; and it has long seemed to need more eloquent descrip- 
tion than that in the Coast Pilot. 

And the authors missed two pleasing observations crying to be 
made: that the Virgin Islands in the Moosabec Reach, and Old 
Man Island near Cutler, were known and charted, in less dainty 
days than these, as the Virgin’s Breast and the Nipples, and the 
Old Man’s Arse. 

The book is generously illustrated with photographs, from the 
air, of many harbors; and with reproductions (reduced) of U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey charts of the more difficult harbors 
and passages. 

It should not be used, as the authors specify, in place of chart or 
Coast Pilot, but, as an adjunct to these it should be helpful, and 
for many of us, during the tiresome days ashore, it is good reading. 


Mt. Kisco, New York . Petrer OLIVER 
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Men and Movements in the American Episcopal Church. By E. 
Clowes Chorley. (N. Y.: Charles Scribners Sons. 1946. Pp. 501. 
$4.00.) 


This is the story of the conflict between the “high” and “low” 
churchmen within the Protestant Episcopal Church in America 
that has been a continuing characteristic of that Church since its 
inception. The author tells his story by means of biographies of 
the leading figures, particularly Bishops, in the controversy. 

In the early years of the Church’s life, to quote one Bishop's 
reminiscences “no variation from the ancient established forms 
was to be found in any of the Evangelical churches; nothing to 


distinguish them from their high church brethren . . . there was 
nothing in the symbolic adornments of the churches, in the dress of 
the officiating minister, in his gestures or postures . . . by which 


one class of Churchmen could be distinguished from another.” 
Gradually, however, some clergymen began to emphasize those 
features which particularly distinguish the Episcopal Church in 
contrast to other Protestant Churches, namely the doctrines of the 
Church, the Sacraments and the Apostolic Ministry and to pay 
less attention to those cardinal doctrines, such as the Atonement 
and Justification by Faith, common to all Protestant Churches. 

After telling the story of the early Evangelical period, Dr. 
Chorley begins his main narrative with the year 1811 when Bishop 
Hobart of New York and Griswold of Massachusetts were conse- 
crated, the former being a militant High Churchman and the 
latter a staunch Evangelical. Through vivid sketches of the leading 
personalities involved, the author describes the thought and influ- 
ence of the early High Church Movement, its successor, the early 
Catholic movement, and finally the origins and development of the 
present Anglo-Catholic movement which grew out of the former. 
At the same time he gives a fascinating picture of the Evangelical 
leaders as they fought to preserve their Protestant heritage in the 
face of a movement that not only was rising steadily “higher” in 
both doctrine and practice, but also was drawing closer to Rome 
and indeed from time to time contributing some of its members to 
that Church. 

Dr. Chorley writes with such breadth of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion for all points of view that his fairness in depicting these con- 
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troversies is so marked that it is impossible to tell on which side lie 
his own sympathies. The charm of the book lies in no small measure 
in the detailed description of characteristic habits and episodes in 
the lives of leading Churchmen from colonial days to the present. 
It will commend itself to many who, although little concerned with 
the Episcopalian controversies, are interested in the religious 
climate at various periods in American history. 

This volume is definitely not a history of, but rather an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution to, the history of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country. 

Because of its concentration on controversy as illuminated 
through biography, the reader receives the most fleeting idea of the 
general and missionary work of the Church which was being car- 
ried on by countless “garden variety” clergymen whose lives were 
only occasionally stirred by controversy..Moreover, because of Dr. 
Chorley’s particular attention to Bishops, one fails to receive a true 
evaluation of some of those clergymen, such as William R. Hunt- 
ington for many years Rector of Grace Church, New York, who, al- 
though never elevated to the Episcopate, exerted remarkable in- 
fluence upon the Church as a whole. 

Finally it is of interest to note that the four New England min- 
isters who receive the most extensive treatment are: Samuel Sea- 
bury of Connecticut, (1729-1796), first Bishop of the Church in 
America; Alexander Viets Griswold of Massachusetts (1776-1843), 
“the first Evangelical Bishop of the Church”; John Henry Hop- 
kins (1792-1862), first Bishop of Vermont and also Presiding Bishop, 
one of the most forceful leaders of the Catholic movement; and 
Phillips Brooks (1835-1893), Rector of Trinity Church and Bishop 
of Massachusetts, who was undoubtedly the greatest preacher the 
Episcopal Church has produced as well as one of the leaders in the 
“Broad” Church movement that emerged in the latter part of the 
last century. 


Christ Church, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


GARDINER M. Day 
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The Tale of Tanglewood. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (New York: 
The Vanguard Press. 1946. Pp. 101. $2.00.) 


The far-reaching and fruitful activities of Serge Koussevitzky as 
the conductor of the summer concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in the Berkshires and as the director of its educational 
institute, the Music Center, have elicited the warm tribute of a 
friend and admirer, Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe. His enthusiasm has 
crystallized into a little book titled The Tale of Tanglewood, an 
expanded version of an article written for the Yale Review a few 
years ago. If we discount the introduction from Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
pen, as well as the appended programs, we are left with three main 
chapters, the first dealing with the past, the two others with the 
present. Mr. Howe reminisces about the Tappan estate where 
Hawthorne coined the name “Tanglewood,” about his stay there 
and his writings, and about visits of other notables, Melville among 
them. In the second and third chapters, early Berkshire festivals 
pass in review, the venture of Carl Stoeckel, the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir, the chamber-music concerts established by Mrs. Elisabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, Henry Hadley’s concerts, and, finally, the 
Tanglewood as we know it now. (The last is described under the 
sonorous heading, “Highnoon of Summer Music.”) 

The booklet is a “tale,” as its title indicates, written by a music 
lover and, to use his own words, “a chronicler whose enjoyment of 
a civilized existence covering a long span of years has been.greatly 
enhanced by listening . . . to the best that falls within one’s hear- 
ing.” There is occasional rambling and dwelling on humorous 
anecdotes, but the narrative is kept in bounds by a polished, eu- 
phonious prose. With its restful type and finely-toned photographs, 
the volume is like an old-fashioned souvenir to be glanced at rather 


than studied. Hans NATHAN 


Michigan State College 
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Shillaber. By Cyril Clemens. (Webster Groves, Missouri: The In- 
ternational Mark Twain Society. 1946. Pp. xvi, 152. $3.00.) 


This volume is another of Mr. Clemens’s biographical sketches 
of American humorists. Compiled from a series of articles which 
the author first printed in his Mark Twain Quarterly, the book is 
a companion piece to his Josh Billings, Yankee Humorist and his 
Petroleum Vesuvius Nasby. Certainly Benjamin Penhallow Shilla- 
ber deserves to be remembered. As the creator of Mrs. Partington, 
whose malapropisms entertained Americans of the last century, 
and as editor of the Carpet-Bag (1851-1853), the humorous weekly 
which gave first publication to work of Artemus Ward, John 
Phoenix, and Mark Twain, Shillaber made a significant contribu- 
tion to American humor. Mr. Clemens’s desire to reveal Shillaber 
to us is commendable. But the book is disappointing. Errors, typo- 
graphical or editorial, appear in the introduction, the text, the ap- 
pendix, the bibliography, and the index. More important, a large 
part of the text is taken, with astonishingly little change and with 
no specific acknowledgment, from a series of Shillaber’s autobio- 
graphical sketches that appeared in the New England Magazine 
(Vols. VIII-X, June, 1893 to May, 1894), listed in the bibliography 
as the New ENGLAND QuartTeRLy. The chief shortcoming, how- 
ever, is the book’s lack of plan. The author claims too much when 
he calls his work a biography. It is simply a collection of anecdotes 
dealing, sometimes remotely, with phases of Shillaber’s life. As 
such, it is not without interest. But the method is more appropriate 
to Shillaber than to Mr. Clemens, and those who are interested in 
the humorist will prefer his own reminiscences to Mr. Clemens’s 


rendering of them. pe ae 


University of Missouri 


It’s an Old New England Custom. By Edwin Valentine Mitchell. 
(New York: The Vanguard Press, Inc. 1946. Pp. 277. $2.75.) 


To greet evocations of The Old South with derision is now-a-days 
de rigeur for enlightened Northerners. However, that more pro- 
vincial portion of the North which is New England has in recent 
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years so ingenuously proliferated its own sentimental fraud as to 
expose itself to every tu quoque in the docket. 

To be sure, It’s an Old New England Custom is a gentle child on 
which to impose such heavy stricture. Agreeably, and with evi- 
dent sincerity of affection, it reminds us that New Englanders have 
traditionally indulged a passion for pointed epitaphs, pie for break- 
fast, haunted houses, and bundling. Mr. Mitchell has lovingly ex- 
humed additional material to buttress these incontrovertible at- 
tributes of the New Englander suo generis, and he has pleasantly 
confirmed that a remembrance of things past can be the very pres- 
ent concern of the unreconstructed Yankee. 

And yet, is it not fair to say that Mr. Mitchell has also contributed 
his innocent penny toward that mythology-of-region propulsion 
which has well-nigh made the “New Englander” a nostalgic cari- 
cature with whom one could scarcely eat, drink, or live—much less 
bundle? This is not to say that Mr. Mitchell's sheep’s clothing con- 
ceals a scheming wolf; but it is to say that Mr. Mitchell, like his fel- 
low lambkins in the South (and West), is more fratricidal than he 
thinks. 

CAMERON THOMPSON. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The New World. By Stefan Lorant. (New York: Duell, Sloan, and 
Pearce. 1946. Pp. 277. $20.00.) 


This exceptionally handsome volume will be of interest to all 
students of Colonial history because of the excellence of its repro- 
duction of “the first pictures of America.” The pictures are those 
of John White and Jacques le Moyne, engraved by Theodore de 
Bry. There are forty-three engravings after paintings by Le Moyne 
who came to the New World in 1564, and twenty-three engravings 
after water colors by John White who was in Virginia in 1585. With 
these there are reproduced a set of White’s water colors of Virginia 
life, and of its flora and fauna, now for the first time completely 
published in full color. The volume also contains some notes on 
the French settlements in Florida, and several narratives of early 
European expeditions to the New World. It is unfortunate that 
these narratives have been put into modern English since in some 
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cases this seems to involve possibilities for misinterpretation. What- 
ever the defects of the notes and text may be, however, the illustra- 
tions are quite sufficient to make the book a valuable item for any 
historical library. 

KENNETH B. Murpock 
Harvard University 


Fannie Merritt Farmer’s The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1946. Pp. 879. $2.75.) 


With the first printing of the Golden Jubilee Edition, the Boston 
Cooking-School Cook Book not only celebrates its fiftieth anni- 
versary, but achieves the staggering total of 2,531,000 copies 
printed. 

In an uncertain world there is reassurance in the fact that this 
most classic of standard aids to the American cook continues to 
offer the most up-to-date culinary and dietetic information. In its 
reset format it offers valuable new material concerned with modern 
methods of food preservation, canning, deep freezing and also 
presents new charts, tables, and menus. Another addition is the 
use of illustrations by Martha P. Setchell. They contribute an in- 
formal touch and supplement the text. The publishers quite justi- 
fiably boast that their book’s comprehensiveness and arrangement 
make it equally valuable for the beginner or the expert cook. It is 
difficult indeed to imagine a soundly-selected kitchen library that 
is not built around this fundamental book. 

E. E. Murpock 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Population of California. A Report of a Research Study Made 
by Authorization of the Board of Governors of the Common- 
wealth Club of California. (San Francisco: Commonwealth Club 
of California, 1946. $2.05, in boards, $1.54 in paper. Pp. xi, 235.) 


This volume contains a useful collection of statistical data re- 
lating to the historical development and present condition of 
California’s population, together with a running commentary. The 
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tables are clear and weli-arranged. The text, cautious in generali- 
zation, and lucidly and concisely written, touches significantly up- 
on such topics as the flow of immigration, changes in fertility rates, 
the effect of urbanization, and the internal movement of popula- 
tion in the direction of southern California. Students of New 
England will find the book valuable primarily for the coz:trast 
with a region which has been spared the problem of emigration. 
They may also wish to speculate on the reasons why Yankees since 
1850 have contributed a smaller contingent to California’s popula- 
tion than have the residents of any other section. 


Harvard University Oscar HANDLIN 


A History of Unitarianism. Socialism and its Antecedents. By Earl 
Morse Wilbur. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press. 1945. Pp. xiii, 617. $6.00.) 


Professor Wilbur’s volume is the result of forty years of intensive 
research. It is a history not of Unitarianism in the sense of an or- 
ganized church or even of a doctrine but of a point of view which 
received its highest expression during the Renaissance in the per- 
sons of Servetus and Socinus. It tells in full detail the story of the 
disciples of Socinus through the first decades of the seventeenth 
century. The book is a magnificent piece of scholarship; the wealth 
of detail and the array of documentation make it no book for gen- 
eral audiences, but the student of Western European culture, and 
of New England as a part of that culture, will find it, within its 


limits, invaluable. 
Perry MILLER. 


Harvard University. 











OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


The books listed below have been received by the New ENGLAND 
QuarterLy through the generosity of authors or publishers. Limi- 
tation of space prevents their being reviewed, but the titles are 
printed for the convenience of readers of the QUARTERLY who may 
be interested in them. 


A Calendar History of Lexington, Massachusetts, 1620-1946. 

A useful brief chronological listing of the chief events in Lexington His- 
tory, issued by the Lexington Savings Bank in observance of its Seventy-fifth 
anniversary. 

Charles Darwin and the Voyage of the Beagle. Edited with an 
Introduction by his granddaughter, Lady Barlow. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1946. Pp. 273. $3.75.) 

A collection of unpublished letters and notebooks of Charles Darwin, all 
concerned with his famous 5-year voyage. Edited by his granddaughter. 
Dahl's Boston. Cartoons by Francis W. Dahl. Text by Charles 
Morton. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1946. Pp. 157. 

$2.50.) 

A collection of Francis Dahl’s cartoons which need no introduction to any 
Bostonian, together with a commentary by Charles Morton of the Atlantic 
Monthly. Both Dahl and Morton are shrewd and witty observers of Boston 
scenes and characters. ' 

Historical New Hampshire, Special Supplement. A Publication of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society. 

This pamphlet, serving as the January issue of Forest Notes of the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, is given up to an interesting 
article on “The King’s Pines” by Henry N. Andrews, Jr. 

Meckel, Aaron N., New Day for Evangelism. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 1947. Pp. 191. $2.00.) 

A collection of sermons and addresses by the pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Braintree, Massachusetts. 

Murphy, Robert C., Logbook of Grace. (New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1947. Pp. 290. $4.00.) 

A journal kept by Robert Cushman Murphy, now a distinguished scientist, 
during a voyage on an old-time New Bedford whaler 35, years ago. 

Rhode Island History, Volume VI, Number 2. (Providence: Rhode 
Island Historical Society. January, 1947.) 


This issue contains an article by Henry Wilder Foote on Robert Feke, 
portrait painter, which supplements Dr. Foote’s book on Feke, published in 
1930. 
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